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Details of the Prize Scheme will 
be found on page iii. 








THE WEEK. 


Tue electoral campaign in Germany is now drawing 
to aclose and next Friday the voting will commence. 
The Social Democrats, who represent at once the 
constitutional, the anti-militarist, and the free trade 
movement in Germany, are preparing for the great 
day with enthusiasm and confidence. Remembering 
how submissive the German people have been for 
generations to military rule and to the universal 
authority of a skilled and competent bureaucracy, 
remembering also the personal genius of the 
Kaiser, who competes with Bebel for the post 
of popular orator to Germany, we hardly dare to 
look for more than a considerable increase in the 
strength of the Socialists, who held 81 seats in the 
last Reichstag. If they return a hundred strong the 
unconstitutional régime in Germany will be shaken to 
its foundations and the Emperor will gradually be 
forced to govern more and more in accordance with 
the wishes of the Reichstag. One leadirg politician 
in Berlin has declared roundly that a big Socialist 
success will mean that William II. will be the last 
German Emperor. Without indulging too much 
in the spirit of prophecy, we _ shall be safe 
in looking forward to these elections as likely to make 
a landmark in the history of European politics. We 
wish all success to the Social Democrats, who are 
fighting the same battle that was fought in England 
from 1830 to 1850 by the Philosophical Radicals and 
the Manchester School—the battle of popular govern- 
ment, free trade, peace, retrenchment, and reform. 





‘* As for the Front Bench, there are only two men 
on it. We want Lord Hugh Cecil, rabid Free Trader 
or not. We want another Saunderson. To secure 
them we must make sacrifices, not of principles, but in 
tactics. Above all, we must accept the facts of the 
hour. On these grounds I agree with you.” So writes 
Sir Howard Vincent to the Daily Graphic in response 
to its demand for a “fiscal truce ” during the con- 
tinuance of the present Parliament. But the 
Tariff Reformers are in no mood for a truce. 
They feel that they have been dished. They are the 
most lively part of the Tory Party. They think that 
Mr. Balfour’s opposition to the Education Bill and his 
league with the House of Lords against the popular 
chamber have damaged the Protectionist party. They 
want a constructive policy—Conscription, Protection, 
and Social Reform, with plenty of high-falutin’ about 
Empire and vigorous flag-waving. Lord Milner and 
Mr. Maxse are thought to be willing to conduct the 
army to victory if Mr. Balfour’s principles show no 
sign of developing. tear aL 

Last Monday afternoon a terrible disaster over- 
took Kingston, the capital of Jamaica. An _ earth- 
quake shook the town and shattered all the business 
houses near the harbour. As at San Francisco, a 
destructive fire immediately broke out and consumed 
a considerable quantity of merchandise. At first the 








death roll was thought to be small, but later telegrams 
report over 500 deaths, among them Sir James Fer- 
gusson, one of Mr. Balfour’s late colleagues in the re- 
presentation of Manchester. There are only 50,000 
people in the town, but the earthquake was most 
severe in the richest quarter, and the loss of property is 
put as high as two millions, Strangely enough Kings- 
ton was itself the creature of an earthquake ; for it was 
built in 1692 after Port Royal, the original town, had 
been engulfed by a similar catastrophe. The latest 
news is most alarming. A report has been received 
that the shores of the harbour are sinking, and it is 
feared that the city may be engulfed. EE. e-witnesses 
of the disaster describe the scene as one of pitiful 
desolation. Panic reigns among the negroes, and 
pilfering has broken out. 

AFTER his committee for permeating the army 
with the principles of the New Testament and his plan 
of getting academic lecturers to teach army officers 
business principles Mr. Haldane’s latest Army Order is 
a trifle dull. When what is called scientific organisa- 
tion is subjected to analysis it often turns out to be 
merely a change of nomenclature. And this seems to 
be the present case. Or perhaps we should say with 
the Manchester Guardian that the new order is merely 
a new sum in arithmetic. Mr. Brodrick (our con- 
temporary explains) used to count his army thus; 
3 army corps = 6 divisions=18 brigades—72 battalions 
(infantry). Mr. Haldane leaves out the army corps 
and we are to begin with the divisions ; thus : 6 divi- 
sions = 18 brigades = 72 battalions (infantry). No 
reduction in the establishment is here visible, and 
without reduction there can be no economy. But if 
Mr. Haldane’s estimates show the looked-for saving of 
two or three millions and if his schemes are abso- 
lutely free from any taint of compulsory service, the 
House of Commons, we are sure, will look with favour 
upon any reasonable changes in organisation. These 
after all, as the Dazly News points out in an admirable 
article, are the two main features upon which Liberals 
must and will insist. Mr. Haldane has had the year’s 
preparation for which he pleaded in order to enable 
him to give effect to the pledges of retrenchment given 
to the country by the Prime Minister and the Liberal 
Party at the General Election. 





Tue annual report of the Superintendent of Foreign 
Labour in the Transvaal, issued in the form of a Blue- 
book, is dismal enough, though relieved by the uncon- 
scious humour ofits author, Mr. J. W.Jamieson. The 
average number of labourers employed during the year 
was 47,800, and the crimes of these yellow coolies, who 
are penned up incompounds, is a much larger list than 
in the previous year, No fewer than 11,754 were con- 
victed under the Ordinance Regulations, 1,700 were con- 
victed of desertion, 243 cases were tried before judge 
and jury for the more serious kind of crime, 26 for 
murder, 7 for attempted murder, and 210 for house- 
breaking. On behalf of the Chinaman, Mr. Jamieson 
sets up the following defence : 

‘‘He has undoubtedly been guilty of acts involving 
serious loss of life, calculated to cause righteous indignation 
and alarm, and these no one would seek to palliate. Still, 
in the case of white residents, robbery, not murder, has been 
his motive, and it was only when resistance on the part of 
the irate householder was offered that the latter came to an 
untimely end.” 
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Is this Mark Twain or a Blue-book? The predisposing 
cause of all Chinese crime is, in the opinion of Mr. 
Jamieson, gambling, and to a lesser degree illicit traffic 
in opium. With such a state of terrorism it is 
not surprising that his neighbours do not thank Lord 
Milner and Mr. Balfour for the Chinese coolie. He 
must be repatriated. areees 

Tue visit of Mr. W. T. Stead to Italy, our Rome 
correspondent writes, has had the good effect of 
reviving, both in the Press and in public opinion, a 
campaign in favour of peace which lately had been 
somewhat relaxed. The manifestations favourable to 
peace have been the more satisfactory because they 
have come from all quarters without distinction of 
party, the newspapers representing the most opposite 
opinions having vied in showing the greatest enthusiasm 
in the new campaign. We have, therefore, seen the 
Giornale d'Italia, organ of Baron Sonnino, the 7riduna, 
representing the present Cabinet, the Vita, mouthpiece of 
the Radicals, andthe Messaggero, the popular paper of the 
people, agreeing at last on one question: the desira- 
bility for the world at large, and for Italy especially, 
to diminish armaments and render conflicts almost 
impossible. Marked emphasis has been given to this 
attitude of Italy by King Victor Emmanuel, who has 
unhesitatingly expressed his approval and support of 
the whole programme of the advocates of peace. He 
was so interested in the subject that in the audience he 
gave to Mr. Stead he kept him for over an hour, show- 
ing his approbation e: en of the proposed international 
peace pilgrimage, which should be composed of nota- 
bilities of the whole world, travelling from capital to 
capital to preach peace and arouse public opinion in 
this direction, who, ending at the Hague when the 
conference meets, would exercise over the delegates 
assembled there the greatest moral influence ever 
known. What Mr. Stead has been repeating to the 
King, to Senator Tittoni, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
to Deputy Pompilj, to Ministers and to Ambassadors, 
to all those to whom he has spoken, is that the new 
conference to have a broad, practical, and lasting 
result, must be not a meeting of lawyers on inter- 
national law, or of diplomatists, but an assembly of 
statesmen. 





PREPARATIONS for the London County Council 
elections on March 2 are now well advanced. So 
many Progressive members obtained seats in Parlia- 
ment at the General Election that the number of new 
candidates is unusually large. Mr. McKinnon Wood, 
who has led the Progressive Party so skilfully for many 
years, does not seek re-election, but he will retain his 
leadership during the campaign and speak in many 
constituencies, and when the new Council meets he 
may accept a seat on the aldermanic bench. The 
Jingo Press of London is making great efforts on 
behalf of the Moderates ; but the Morning Leader, Daily 
Chronicle, and Dazly News are doing splendid service on 
the popular side. It is difficult to exaggerate what its 
Progressive County Council has done for London. 
But the Progressives can point not only to a fine 
record of work done but to a consistent programme 
for the future. The Moderates, on the other hand, 
have no record except their disastrous lease of the 
North London tramways and some carping but timid 
criticism of the majority, while their policy, as ex- 
pounded in the Duke of Norfolk’s manifesto, is pure 
reaction, and seems based upon a tender care for 
ground landlords, companies, and electric trusts. 





A MONTH or six weeks ago Progressive organisers 
felt quite dispirited, fearing that theresult of the Novem- 
ber elections would affect those in March and that the 
tide of Moderate success would continue to flow, or 
rather to ebb, in the same direction. But a remarkable 





rally amongst the rank and file of the Progressives— 
working men in the poorer districts—has given them 
fresh courage, and they look forward to March 2 with 
much more confidence. At present they hold eighty- 
three seats against thirty-four, without counting 
aldermen, and although a few of the well-to-do con- 
stituencies may go over to the side of ‘‘ Municipal 
Reform” the working-class divisions are expected to 
stand firm. In spite of resignations, enough new men 
have come forward to provide candidates for all 
constituencies worth fighting, and occasionally, as at 
Bethnal Green, the difficulty is to select among so many. 
The chief questions, it seems, are ‘ Municipal 
Socialism ” or ‘‘ Municipal Trading,” and the rates ; 
and these arouse unwonted interest among electors. 
Steamboats, apparently, have no interest for public 
meetings and any allusion to them can be met by a 
reference to the tramways, which have proved a brilliant 
success, a net profit for the current year (up to March) 
of over £100,000 being now quite certain. ‘‘ Moderate” 
organs, such as the 7zmes, have made some capital out 
of a rather pretentious manifesto issued by the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, which supports the Progressive 
policy and demands a great extension of the County 
Council powers. 


Municipacelectionstook place this week in a number 
of Irish cities and towns. In Belfast, themostnoteworthy 
contests took place in the two Catholic wards, where a 
struggle between national and sectarian ideas has been 
going on since these wards were created nine years ago. 
The United Irish League was opposed by four nominees 
of the Catholic Defence Society, an organisation directly 
under thecontrol of the Bishop, Dr. Henry, who desired 
to make religion the sole test in the elections. The 
four United Irish Leaguers were returned by substan- 
tial majorities. But it must be said that, from a 
democratic point of view, the significance of this 
victory is somewhat discounted by the fact that two 
of the successful candidates are publicans. In the other 
wards of Belfast, the ‘‘old gang,” represented by the 
Conservative Association and the Citizens’ Association, 
won all along the line; not a single Labour candidate 
or independent Orangeman was returned. The de- 
feated candidates include Mr. Walker, one of the chief 
Labour leaders in Ulster, who so nearly won North 
Belfast from the Tories at the General Election. In 
Dublin the results leave parties in the City Council 
pretty much as they were. There is a slight increase 
in the numbers of the Sinn Fein party, which in one 
instance obtained a sweeping majority over a strong 
combination of publicans and priests. The steady 
progress of the Sinn Fein party in Dublin is due to its 
democratic and progressive actionin municipal matters 
quite as much as to its extreme Nationalism. The 
joint manifesto issued by the Sinn Fein candidates at 
these elections gave prominence to the clearance of 
slum areas, to the extension of municipal trading, of 
public libraries, of technical education, and to a deter- 
mination ‘‘ to put an end to the undue representation 
of the city by the Licensed Trade.” 


Mr. Bryce has started on his round of farewells, 
and the first of these pleasant functions was the dinner 
given to him at the Gladstone Club, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on Tuesday night. In response to the toast of 
his health the Ambassador-elect demonstrated the con- 
sistent pacific policy of the present Government in culti- 
vating good relations with all the other Powers. Mr. 
Bryce, in referring to his difficult and responsible 
mission, said his task would be to cement the tie of 
friendship, already so strong, that binds us to our great 
daughter and sister people beyond the seas. The 
remainder of his speech he devoted to Ireland’s needs. 
They would all agree, he said, that Ireland 
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had been a constant reproach to the British 
Government. We were a nation of many races happily 
blended into a common nation; but only Ireland 
remained outside. It isa source of weakness that the 
Irish people do not possess the same pride in our insti- 
tutions which is felt in other parts of Great Britain. 
If we are to bring about a better state of things in 
Ireland we must be careful to conciliate national 
sentiment, and that was what the Government had 
been trying to do in Ireland for the last thirteen 
months. The demand for self-government remained 
still undiminished, and therefore the Irish question 
was still unsolved. 





ConTINUING his pilgrimage, Mr. Bryce delivered a 
farewell speech to his constituents at Aberdeen on 
Thursday. After a warm tribute to his colleagues in 
the Cabinet and in the Irish Office, he explained that 
he was going to Washington because ‘“‘it was 
thought that there was work of great and special 
importance to be done now in the United States 
by a British envoy,” and that his own pre- 
vious study of the institutions and people of 
America gave him some special advantages for 
that work. Turning to home affairs, he declared 
that the House of Lords and an extension of self- 
government in Ireland were the leading questions. 
Some kind of second chamber Mr. Bryce thought 
desirable, but it should be wholly or partly representa- 
tive, it should be a truly revising body, representing 
all parties and securing moral weight by the 
quality of its membership, but it must not be co-equal 
with the House of Commons. On the question of 
Ireland, while himself prepared to go as far as the bills 
of 1886 and 1893, such measures could not be proposed 
in the present Parliament, but he hoped that the 
Nationalists would accept something less if it were a 
real and helpful improvement in the method of govern- 
ing Ireland. 





One of the great differences between Scottish and 
English Universities is that not only do the students 
of the former take a share in the government of 
the University but they elect a prominent public man 
to represent them in the councils of the Senate; and 
from the successful candidate—the Lord Rector as he 
is called—they in due course extract an address. 
During the past week Mr. Haldane and Mr, Asquith 
delivered their rectorial addresses at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Both chose subjects, old yet never thread- 
bare—the relation of the University to practical 
life. Their points of view prove to be opposite, 
or perhaps more correctly, complementary. Mr. 
Haldane was all for concentration and specialism. 
Mr. Asquith was all against it. Mr. Haldane, in 
speaking of ‘‘the dedicated life,” said that a certain 
cosmopolitanism is of the essence of strength and that, 
though moral power dominates the world, the world 
depends upon organisation. In organisation the 
thinker and the man of action must work in close con- 
junction. After Germany was crushed by Napoleon 
the thinkers refashioned a conception of the State and 
downcast Germany was taught the value of organisa- 
tion. He referred to the noble struggle for learning in 
Scottish Universities. To encourage this spirit is the 
first function of a University, so that students may go 
forth through the portal of renunciation to the only life 
that for human beings is perfect—the life that is 
dedicated, by which Mr. Haldane means ‘a life that is 
with all its strength concentrated on a high purpose.” 





On the other hand, Mr. Asquith, when speaking 
of the origin of Universities, said they had their roots 
in the past, and Universities like that of Glasgow never 
were, are not, and never ought to become a technolo- 


cialists. The fidelity of a University to the intellectual 
side of its mission must now as always be judged by 
the degrees in which it has succeeded in enlarging and 
humanising the intellectual outlook of its students and 
developing the love of knowledge for its own sake. 
This did not mean a divorce from the practical world, 
and literature, science, history, must take their place 
in the wider intellectual life. The sum of the whole 
matter, said Mr. Asquith, was that for the moment 
University students may concentrate themselves on the 
things of the mind; for after University days are over 
most of them are doomed to bodily immersion in 
matter. 


WHENEVER an increase in an army estimate is pro- 
posed a plausible reason is always forthcoming for the 
expansion in military requirements. The Egyptian 
Government professes no aggressive intentions. It 
declares that the gradual extension of Government in- 
fluence over the wilder and more remote districts of the 
Sudan cannot be effected without an increase in the 
troops at the disposal of the Sirdar. Hence the 
increase in the ordinary budget of the Egyptian 
Ministry for War of £E72,388 and £ E56,596 for special 
credits during the year. There are tribes in the 
mountainous districts to conquer or subdue. 
But is it really necessary that the sphere of 
our influence in the Sudan should be widened 
by military methods? It was pointed out by the 
Sirdar that without additional means of controlling the 
troublesome chiefs to the south, the situation must be 
allowed to mend itself slowly; and when the vast area 
of the Sudan is remembered, it may well be doubted 
whether peaceful methods of permeation would not be 
best and wisest. Our soldiers have more than once 
experienced misfortune in the sandy deserts of the 
Sudan, and it is therefore necessary to scrutinise care- 
fully the motives which prompt military expenditure in 
the region of the Nile. We may find ourselves engaged 
again, if prudence is not exercised, upon one of those 
‘little wars,” which cost so much and so seldom pro- 
duce a balance of good. 


A wriTER in the Edinburgh Review criticises very 
severely the new scheme of Admiralty administration. 
He complains of the enormous powers given to the 
First Sea Lord, which reduce his colleagues to insig- 
nificance, and he declares against the whole policy of 
the Board of Admiralty in ‘‘ demanding that everything 
must be of the best, and newest, and most expensive 
type.” Hawke and Nelson, or the moderns Tegetthof 
and Togo, “found a use, and a good use, 
for every ship that could be supplied to them.” 
In the same spirit of opposition to reckless 
extravagance Lord Eversley, in a letter to the Zimes 
on Saturday, replies to Mr. Carlyon Bellairs, who had 
referred to him in a lecture at the United Service Insti- 
tute. Lord Eversley points out that it is quite easy 
to prove anything about the standards of naval strength 
if you give the number of ships only, without tonnage, 
and if you count old and inefficient ships on one side 
and exclude them on the other. By adopting these 
methods Lieut. Bellairs arrived at the conclusion that 
in order to maintain the two-Power standard, with a 
margin of 10 per cent., England must lay down no 
fewer than 61 Dreadnoughts in the ten years ending 
1917. This is nearly double the number contemplated 
by France and Germany combined! and means an 
expenditure of 12 millions a year on new battleships— 
more than twice as much as we have ever spent in any 
past year. Lord Eversley may well describe the 
lieutenant as suffering from ‘‘ hysteria navalis.” 





Mr. Doo.ey once remarked that the decisions of 
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the returns of the polling booth. Such a theory, of 
course, is quite inapplicable to the English bench, but 
our judges certainly appear to have abandoned their 
trades union-smashing policy since the General Elec- 
tion. Last Saturday the Divisional Court decided that 
a trade union is entitled to make a levy on its members 
to meet the election expenses of a Labour representa- 
tive in Parliament and the cost of maintaining him 
while he remains a member. In dismissing the appeal 
against the County Court judge’s decision (‘‘ Steele v. 
South Wales Miners’ Federation”) Mr. Justice Darling 
delivered a singularly common-sense judgment. Out- 
side the rules of the Federation, he said, there was 
nothing contrary to the general lawin providing funds 
for such a purpose; and he thought that one way of 
‘‘regulating the relations between masters and 
workmen” (section 16 of the Act of 1876) was to 
get laws passed by Parliament, and the first 
step towards getting such laws passed was to 
send representatives to Parliament in order to pass 
them. The plaintiff might not agree with the miners’ 
M.P. (Mr. Richards) on party politics, but he had 
acquiesced in the payment for four years and had 
agreed to pay when he joined the Federation. There 
had been a ballot at a conference on the question of a 
levy and the plaintiff voted against it, but a very large 
majority were in favour of it. So ‘‘ it did not appear 
that anything illegal or oppressive was done.” Mr. 
Justice Phillimore concurred, saying that where a large 
majority of unionists arrived at a conclusion as to the 
management of the union, the Court would not make 
the absence of some formal step a ground of interfer- 
ence. 


Mr. R. H. Rew, inquiring on behalf of the Board 
of Agriculture, has collected some interesting returns 
with reference to the decline in the number of farm 
labourers since the census of 1901, together with the 
causes and probable remedies, In a recent issue of the 
Agricultural Gasette, under the heading of the 
* Decline in the Agricultural Population,” the subject 
is carefully considered, and the many conflicting 
opinions of the regular correspondents of the 
Board, from whom particulars were obtained, 
are sifted and examined. As to the fact of a 
decline there is no dispute, though it has been at a some- 
what slower rate in the last quinquennium than during 
the twenty years preceding 1901. The principal cause, 
particularly as regards the employment of the casual 
labourer, is undoubtedly the introduction of machinery, 
and it is stated that the self-binder alone has taken the 
place of three-fourths of the extra hands formerly 
employed at harvesting. The increase in the acreage 
under pasture has, of course, also contributed to reduce 
the rural population. 


Two general reasons are also given to explain 
why the young life of our rural districts is attracted 
into the more crowded centres of industry. Wages 
range higher in the town, and it is thought that there 
is more possibility of promotion. As to the first, it is 
a fact that the weekly earnings of the town worker are 
greater, but it is also true that money will not go so 
far there as it will in the country, and, moreover, the 
weekly wage of the farm labourer, low though it is, paid 
regularly, is distinctly better than the higher wage 
of the builder or contractor's employee, who seldom 
works full time all the year round. The chances of pro- 
motion in a town may be exaggerated and, of course, 
the opportunities of rising presented by agricultural 
employment are few owing to our land system. These 
opportunities must be increased if the young fellows 
are to be kept on the land. The evidence of the report, 
although against the wholesale creation of small 
holdings, certainly shows that the supply in this direc- 
tion is not nearly equal to the demand. We contend, 





however, that the only way to give the rising generation 
an interest in the land is by the gradual formation of 
small farms of from five to fitty acres in extent, upon 
which the many minor branches of agriculture may be 
practised. It is shown by the report that where fruit- 
farming, poultry-keeping, and vegetable-growing are 
carried on at all extensively, the tendency has been to 
check the decline in the rural population. For the well- 
being of our country, as for the advancement of the 
younger generation itself, some method must be 
adopted, and that speedily, whereby the land may be 
repopulated by arace of hardy thriving men, enjoying 
freeholds or with fixity of tenure. 


Born in a happy hour for Liberalism, the 7rcbune, 
which celebrated the first anniversary of its birthday 
on Tuesday, has maintained the high level from which it 
set out and has worthily upheld the best tradi- 
tions of the Liberal Party and of British journalism. 
The chorus of congratulation which has poured into 
the 7ribune office this week from friends at home and 
abroad, from both Houses of Parliament, and from 
journalists, is a tribute, not only to the conviction of 
its political staff and to the consistency with which its 
policy has been developed, but also to the value of its 
foreign and general news. We warmly associate 
ourselves with the hopes for, and confidence in, the 
future expressed by Mr. Franklin Thomasson. There 
must be a permanent place in London for a penny 
newspaper which prefers reliable news and good 
reports of important meetings to silly sensations and 
cheap gossip. Let the 7ribune maintain its high repu- 
tation for a firm, thoughtful, and strenuous Liberalism 
and its success is assured. We cannot forbear to add 
a special compliment to the proprietor on the wonderful 
success and popularity of the Zrzbune Rendezvous, a 
really original idea which has been skilfully carried 
out and is being more and more appreciated by social 
reformers. ne 

WITHIN a month of the death of Principal Rainy, 
the leader of the great dissenting Scottish Church, the 
Establishment in Scotland has lost its most prominent 
figure in Principal Story. There is something dramatic 
in the deaths within so short a period of these two 
men, who in their lifetime were protagonists of the 
contending forces in Scottish Church life. Born in 
1835, Principal Story was a son of the manse, and in 
due course followed his father’s footsteps. In his 
ministerial life he found time for theological writings, 
in addition to his purely literary efforts. Though in 
politics a Conservative of strong, if narrow, type, he 
was associated with the Liberal movement within the 
Establishment. The summit of his career, however, 
was reached when he succeeded Dr. Caird as the 
principal of Glasgow University. The sharpness 
which sometimes marked his public utterances did not 
always make for popularity either with his students or 
his opponents, but it was generally recognised that his 
pronouncements were backed by strong conviction. 
His death leaves a blank in Scottish ecclesiastical life 
and may make for changes which cannot at present be 
foreseen. ee 

Many names have been suggested for London's 
new concert hall now being built in Great Portland- 
street as a successor to the demolished St. James’s 
Hall. It was originally intended to call it ‘‘ St. Paul’s 
Hall,” as the new building succeeds St. Paul’s Church, 
an edifice built some centuries ago. Those respon- 
sible, however, finding this name was unpopular with 
the general public, decided to put it to the test, with 
the result that, after a scrutiny of over thirty thousand 
communications, they agreed to fall in with the desire 
of the majority and retain the old name of St. James’s 
Hall, as well as the associations of its predecessor. 
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LORDS AND COMMONS. 


“INCE last week, when we pointed out how the 
S Commons might strengthen and extend their 
powers, an interesting discussion has taken place at 
the New Reform Club upon a proposal made by Mr. 
J. A. Hobson. To meet cases where the House of Lords 
rejects or mutilates a measure passed by the Commons, 
Mr. Hobson wishes to obtain a constitutional power 
(a) enabling the Government to take a direct vote of 
the electors on the single question whether they wish 
the measure to become law, and (b) dispensing with 
the assent of the Lords where a majority of the votes 
so taken are in favour of the measure. 

In the abstract there is much to be said both for 
and against the proposal. But we are inclined to think 
that on its merits, supposing that we were in search of 
an ideal Constitution without reference to our own and 
its history, we should find ourselves in opposition. In 
the first place, this proposal seems to put the House of 
Lords in regard to legislation almost on an equal foot- 
ing with the House of Commons. They are to be 
allowed to challenge any measure passed by the House 
of Commons and to compel the representatives of the 
people, who have spent we may assume an enormous 
amount of time, thought, and energy upon a compli- 
cated reform, to refer its fate to a vote en masse. It 
seems to us, therefore, that the referendum, if it were 
made a regular feature of the Constitution, would tend 
to perpetuate the powers of a hopelessly obso- 
lete body and at the same time to weaken repre- 
sentative institutions. Might it not also prove 
a serious hindrance to legislation? The sense 
of responsibility of a member of the House of Com- 
mons to his constituents and the confidence of his 
constituents in him are too precious an asset to be 
hastily thrown away merely because the Liberal Party 
finds itself hampered by a Conservative House of 
Lords. We are glad to see that in his parting address 
to his constituents in Aberdeen Mr. Bryce dwelt upon 
the necessity of concentration upon what is after all 
the vital reform. At present we are not so much con- 
cerned with what an ideal second chamber is or with 
the desirability of finding new devices for checking 
legislation. What is needed is to reassert, enforce, 
and extend the legislative authority of the representa- 
tives of the people against an obsolete body of 
hereditary peers, five-sixths of whom are of one 
political colour and of no political capacity. 

To make the House of Lords innocuous or posi- 
tively useful it is not necessary to supersede repre- 
sentative government. If we were forced, in order to 
clear the way, to appeal to the country, we should prefer 
to appeal for a reform of the House of Lords and to 
demand the substitution of a suspensory for an abso- 
lute veto. Lord Courtney’s suggestion that the 
referendum, once enforced, might properly be 
employed not only by the Lords against the Commons 
but by a minority of the House of Commons against 
the majority seems to us to enhance the danger and 
possible mischief of the proposal. Or is this a hint 
that the referendum should be a substitute for the 
House of Lords itself, and that the Lords should be 
not mended but ended ? 

At the same time we think it quite possible that 
Mr. Hobson’s device may be of great utility in the near 
future as a special measure to meet a special emer- 








gency. For example, when the House of Lords again 
takes action against an important piece of legislation 
the Prime Minister might feel it his duty to advise the 
King that Peers must be created on a sufficiently large 
scale not only to pass the bill through the House of 
Lords but to bring the functions, powers, and constitu- 
tion of our Second Chamber into harmony with the 
requirements of a modern democracy. It is possible 
that the King in such a case might ask for some indica- 
tion that the demands of the House of Commons were 
adequately supported by public opinion. This could be 
easily tested by a referendum or a plebiscite. There 
would be no necessity for a General Election and there 
would be no necessity for an Act of Parliament. 
The House of Commons would simply vote a 
sum to defray the cost of the plebiscite ; the plebiscite 
would be taken, the King would be satisfied, the neces- 
sary peers would be created, and the House of Lords 
would be mended at last. How to mend it is another 
question ; but we may suggest that reform should pro- 
ceed upon the lines on which the legal jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords has developed. Possibly one-tenth 
of the House of Lords are capable of exercising legis- 
lative functions, and these with proper additions might 
form a standing committee, a small majority of which 
should be Liberal when a Liberal Ministry is in power, 
and Conservative when there is a Conservative Govern. 
ment. A friendly revision by competent and experi- 
enced men is what we should look for in a second 
chamber. 

So far, we may be looking some way ahead. 
It is by no means certain that the reform of the 
functions of the House of Lords (to say nothing of its 
constitution) will be undertaken this year. In any case 
nothing is likely to be done until after the Budget. 
Upon the Budget attention will soon be fixed, and if 
Lord Tweedmouth and Mr. Haldane have done their 
duty by the Cabinet, Mr. Asquith will be able to give 
the country some delightful surprise packets. If the 
army and navy estimates are reduced by five millions 
the working classes might at last receive a free break- 
fast-table as their Easter egg. But if estimates are 
devised to please military and naval circles and to 
conciliate the Jingoes, the Government will simply 
be preparing for its own extinction. The whole of the 
Liberal Party in the House of Commons, as well as 
the Labour men and the Irish, are pledged to large 
reductions in the cost of armaments. In answer to 
the Premier’s strong plea for a year’s grace they have 
postponed the fulfilment of their pledges; but next 
month, when Parliament meets, Cobdenites and 
Socialists will expect to see a great load of wasteful 
expenditure removed from the backs of the taxpayers ; 
and if their expectations are disappointed they will 
sooner or later find a committee that will 
carry out their wishes. Happily, the Prime 
Minister thoroughly understands and sympathises 
with the temper and aims of this House of Commons. 
While Mr. Balfour is plotting against the popular 
chamber Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, we may 
be sure, is taking care that the campaign for asserting 
and establishing the rights of the Commons shall be 
preceded and accompanied by great remissions of 
taxation. If it were found that the Government had 
failed to effect the one thing they can do unembar- 
rassed by the House of Lords, how could they 
expect the middle and working classes, upon whom 
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they depend for office and power, to respond to 
the cry against the Lords. If they cannot fulfil their 
financial and administrative pledges, how can any con- 
fidence be felt in their legislative capacity? There 
can only be one answer to these questions : and if we 
put them now it is because we do not see in the 
speeches of the Minister for War any sign that he has 
yet comprehended the nature of the pledge which the 
House of Commons supposed it had extracted last 
spring, when it condoned his failure to economise, on 
the plea that he could but accept Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
estimates. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
By F. Mappison, M.P. 


OW that the principle of a universal system of 
| old-age pensions has been fully accepted by the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
there is only the financial side of the question to con- 
sider. Nothing stands between the aged and this act 
of social justice but the golden barrier. That this is 
not a slight one may be at once admitted. The lowest 
gross estimate of the cost of pensions of 5s. per week 
for men and women at 65 is £21,000,000, the amount, 
of course, falling the higher the age limit is fixed. 
Still, to have obtained Ministerial endorsement of 
the system associated with the name of Mr. Charles 
Booth is an immense step onward—in fact, it justifies 
early Budget expectations. 

It may be well to recall what has recently happened. 
As late as last November a deputation of Liberal and 
Labour members, introduced by Mr. Thomas Burt, had 
two notable declarations made to it by the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was most explicit in his 
assurances of support. But Mr. Asquith also spoke, 
endorsing his chief's views in their entirety, and he 
brought old-age pensions not merely within the sphere 
of practical politics but into the domain of the urgent. 
This is the official version of his speech : 


“ Nothing was nearer to his heart than that he should be 
able to submit to the House of Commons a finaneial plan by 
which provision should be made for the veterans of industry. 
He, like the Prime Minister, was in favour of a universal 
plan, and, moreover, in favour of a plan altogether disso- 
ciated from the Poor Law. He assured the deputation that 
the Government regarded the question as one of the most 
extreme urgency.” 


Such an utterance from a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and one who does not usually allow his heart to domi- 
nate his head, a master, too, of measured sentences, 
naturally creates the most eager anticipations. The 
Government cannot and must not go back on this 
emphatic statement of policy. 

Still, all reasonable people will admit that to 
raise some £21,000,000, or anything in its neigh- 
bourhood, in the next Budget, would be a big task, 
and, as things go, one not likely to be undertaken, 
And the worst of it is that the same obstacle will pre- 
sent itself each year, and so a pressing reform, the need 
and soundness of which are fully admitted, may be side- 
tracked indefinitely. It therefore behoves those who are 
conducting the agitation for old-age pensions to make 
it easier for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to meet 
their demands. The all-important thing is to make a 
start. This can be done without any deviation from 
the cardinal principles laid down by Mr. Charles Booth. 
Obviously the cost is reduced the older the qualifying 





age is made. Fix the age at seventy for both 
sexes, and the sum _ required is considerably 
less than at sixty-five, and by including only 
one sex it would be further decreased. It is probable 
thata sum of £10,000,000 would be sufficient to cover 
the annual cost of pensions for men and women over 
seventy years of age. This, though still a formidable 
amount, would bring it within range of the Chancellor’s 
operations. For my part, even a provision for women 
alone over seventy would receive my support, so neces- 
sary is it to make a beginning. : 

But, of course, any proposal to fix the pension 
age at seventy, for a start, would be met with the 
cry that the working classes do not live so long. 
But they do. It is strange how this delusion is en- 
couraged by one school of politicians, whose policy 
it does not suit to have it thought that any con- 
siderable number of old working people is alive. 
By the Census returns it is shown that there are at 
least a million and a quarter people who reach the 
age of seventy, and, of course, much the larger pro- 
portion of these belong to the industrial classes. It 
is, therefore, untrue to say that old-age pensions at 
seventy would be of no advantage to the aged veterans 
of industry. Nor would it be any injustice to those at 
sixty-five, who would not be any worse off because their 
older brothers and sisters were better off. But not 
only would the higher age enable an earlier start to be 
made, it would also allay the fears of those who quite 
naturally are not easy as to the success of so vast a 
financial experiment. The instalment and method are 
in keeping with our caution and love of compromise, 
and the Government would be on strong ground, even 
if opposition to the higher age did develop. The 
advocate of universal old-age pensions who cannot see 
the tactical advantage of getting an Act on to the 
statute-book at an early date puts himself completely 
out of court. 

But, when all is said and done, this urgent social 
reform does mean high taxation, and that cannot be 
lightly considered. However derived and spent, its 
economic effects require to be carefully weighed. The 
aged, as well as the younger sections of the com- 
munity, have a vital concern in the trade of the 
country, and it is influenced by the nation’s financial 
burdens, At the same time, it is one thing to spend 
the national resources on war and destruction, and quite 
another to use them to brighten the lives of the aged, 
and in so doing to improve the lot of the working classes 
generally, who would be thereby relieved from burdens 
which now tell heavily against the young of their families. 
This is one of the contributory factors in the secondary 
poverty which Mr. Rowntree discovered at York, and 
which is often lumped together by less exact observers. 
A civilised State must recognise its social obligations, 
of which old age is a characteristic one, and its 
ability to do so is an effective answer to the shallow 
thinkers who are always predicting the breakdown 
of a society resting on private property, but which is 
really better able to bear these social burdens than 
one based on their theories. 

But this does involve the continuance of large 
national expenditure. It must be now largely a 
question of the source from which it is derived and how 
itis spent. After all, there is a vital difference between 
a million sunk in a warship and the same amount used 
to ameliorate the lot of the toilers. In plain words, the 
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Government must retrench to the utmost limit in the 
expenditure on armaments in order to devote the money 
thus saved to socialends. This is true Liberalism. It 
is the only real security for the permanence of social 
reform. Protection and Imperialism are natural allies. 
Tariffs are held out as a tempting bait to the unthink- 
ing. To make the foreigner pay for our old-age pen- 
sions as well as the fighting forces is an attractive 
programme, but so obviously foolish that it only 
deceives its less intelligent advocates. But it provides 
a lesson for Liberals and Free Traders. They must 
show that we can discharge our social obligations 
without increasing the cost of living by the artificial 
method of tariffs. This, however, can only be done 
by substantial reductions in the army and navy. The 
Ministers at the head of these departments hold 
the key of the situation. Those who encourage them 
to continue their inflated Budgets, no matter how loud 
their professions of zeal for the betterment of the 
people may be, are the worst enemies of social reform. 
Retrenchment on armaments was one of the pledges at 
the General Election of the Liberal leaders and it is 
now due— in fact, overdue. Its accomplishment is 
essential to old-age pensions. The two causes are 
one, and both suffer at the hands of the senseless 
Imperialist craze for bloated armaments. 

In the whole range of questions touching the con- 
dition of the masses there is not one in dealing with 
which the Liberal Party could better employ its time 
than that of old-age pensions. Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Tories used it as a mere item in the party 
game. But even that position in the _ political 
arena ensured its ultimate adoption. It is not being 
thrust on the Government by the party which follows 
Mr. Keir Hardie, though, of course, the small-minded 
amongst them will claim all the credit for anything 
which may bedone. Some of us who are strongly op- 
posed to State Socialism have for years co-operated with 
Mr. Charles Booth, himself a Conservative in politics, 
and the movement for universal old-age pensions is 
broadly progressive in the best sense of the term. 





THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZIS CLIMB. 
By Sir Martin Conway. 


VER since Stanley returned from his Emin Pasha 
expedition the name of Ruwenzori has been a 
familiar one to lovers of mountains. The snows of the 
Mountains of the Moon had indeed been seen by 
modern travellers before Stanley saw them, but it was 
Stanley who established the position of the range and 
showed that the old records of Arab geographers were 
in this matter also true to fact. Stanley was not 
a climber; but his companion, Stairs, felt that 
a mountain seen moderately near at hand should 
at least be attempted, and he made a bold assault 
upon it, with no previous mountaineering experi- 
ence and no expert guides to help. That he only 
reached a height of something over 10,000 feet was 
not to his discredit. Since that day various explorers 
have approached, and some have actually attempted 
the ascent, with more or less persistence. 

The trouble with the mountain is its secretive 
ways. It shrouds itself most of the time in impene- 
trable mist. Now and again it shows one or more of 
the peaks of its serrated crest in a way to puzzle 





observers not habituated to mountain reconnoitring. 
Rarely indeed is the whole range clear from base to 
crest, and few are they who have so beheldit. Thus 
there were doubts as to which was the highest point 
and still greater doubts and varieties of opinion as to 
the altitudes of the peaks. Some maintained that they 
were 2u,000 feet high, others that the highest peak was 
not much above 15,000 feet. 

With no books at hand to refer to I cannot 
attempt to make a list of the various travellers who 
have at different times approached the range. The 
more inexperienced asserted that the climbing was of 
excessive difficulty and one party, of military men, 
if I rightly remember, roundly asserted the ascent to be 
impossible. When, however, photographs of the range 
arrived in this country experienced climbers saw 
evidently enough that the ascents could scarcely be 
difficult and that the attainment of the various peaks 
could be accomplished readily enough, weather and 
equipment permitting. 

It was, in fact, as ultimately turned out, a mere 
question of weather. You cannot climb high unknown 
peaks in fog, snow, and gale. You must be able to see 
ahead in order to pick out your route, and in intricate 
unknown glaciers you must also be able to see some- 
thing of your way down again. As for equipment, the 
Uganda railway made transport to within an easy dis- 
tance of the range a simple matter. What climbers 
asked, therefore, of residents familiar with the region 
was, ‘‘ What is the right time of year for an ascent? 
When is fine weather most frequent at high levels?” 
To these questions they could obtain no clear replies, 
and it was upon the correctness of the answer that 
success or failure depended. 

Thus it happened that that experienced mountain 
traveller, Mr. D. W. Freshfield, accompanied by an 
able climber, Mr. A. L. Mumm, and by good Alpine 
guides, were sent a wild-goose chase into the recesses 
of Ruwenzori by false accounts of the seasons. They 
were told that the autumn was the time, and in the 
autumn they duly arrived, on their way back from the 
British Association meeting in South Africa. Without 
difficulty they reached the edge of the glaciers and 
obtained a momentary glimpse of the peaks, but climb- 
ing was utterly out of the question. Rains descended 
with little intermission ; fog hung heavily on the snows. 
They could see nothing and do nothing. After a 
fortnight’s inaction they were compelled to return. 

It was the Freshfield party that finally settled the 
fact that June is practically the only month in the 
year in which a first ascent could be made. They 
could not wait from November on for the fine weeks 
to come round, so they had to leave the prize 
for others to capture. It was under these circum- 
stances and after these preliminaries that the Duke 
of the Abruzzi decided to make the ascent. The 
rest was a mere matter of equipment, organisation, 
and marching. The Duke has had plenty of experience 
and is himself an excellentclimber. As an amateur he 
ranks along with the best and is so recognised in the 
confraternity of mountaineers, who do not bow in this 
before names or titles. Hehas served a long appren- 
ticeship in the Alps, especially in that difficult range 
of craggy peaks that stretches southward from the 
Matterhorn down the west side of the Valpelline. With 
Mr. Mummery, but without guides, he made the ascent 
of the Matterhorn by the Zmutt aréte, which has 
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seldom been climbed and is a totally different affair 
from the relatively easy ordinary way. 

As an organiser of expeditions he had had expe- 
rience in Alaska, where he made the first successful 
ascent of Mount St. Elias, and again in the Arctic 
regions in his Franz Josef Land polar expedition. 

For him the Ruwenzori expedition was really a 
simple affair. He had command of the necessary funds 
and influence, he could lay his hand with certainty on 
the best companions, and he possessed in himself the 
requisite physical powers and skill. That he would 
succeed was not doubted for a moment. He not 
merely climbed the highest but all the important 
peaks of the range. He took with him the 
best mountain photographer in the world, expert 
men of science, and expert surveyors. His choice 
of men, which was his own, seems to have been 
excellent. He has brought home splendid photographs, 
an admirable map, important scientific collections, and 
all the results that any expedition could have accom- 
plished in the time. His countrymen are justly proud 
of him, and King Edward and the Royal Geographical 
Society rightly received him with honour. Thelecture 
he delivered last Saturday at the Queen’s Hall was 
interesting and was instructive. When in due course 
the book appears that will contain a full account of the 
journey it will be read nowhere with more appreciation 
than in this country. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CHURCH 
IN FRANCE. 


(From A Parts CORRESPONDENT.) 


T seems certain that the Catholic laity of France 
have refused to lend themselves to the tactics 
which the Pope last week imposed on the clergy. The 
clergy themselves have formally obeyed his commands. 
They have continued the services in the churches. 
They have not, in their own persons, made the declara- 
tions required by the Law of Public Meetings, on 
which the Government insisted but which the Pope 
forbade. But there are signs that, with or without the 
connivance of their pastors, lay members of the 
Church are willing to obey the law. Throughout 
the country a very large proportion of the churches 
have already, through regular declarations made by 
laymen, legalised their masses and vespers for a year. 
In Paris itself declarations have been sent in for half 
the whole number of churches. For the rest, the 
faithful seem to regard with general apathy even the 
most stringent administrative measures which have yet 
been taken under the Act of Separation, Outbursts of 
violence might have been expected when bishops were 
expelled from their official residences, and students 
evacuated the Catholic seminaries. Scarcely anywhere, 
however, has there been any grave disorder. 

While nearly all the churches were holding illegal 
masses, it was obvious that the prosecution of the 
recalcitrant priests would be a very complicated and 
irritating measure of order. The Government has there- 
fore determined to take no more legal proceedings of 
this kind, in view of the general failure of the Pope’s 
appeal, and more especially in view of the new legisla- 
tion which it proposes. 

The bill which M. Briand has designed is being 
edited by a Parliamentary Committee, but their work 





has gone far enough to show the main features of the 
measure. True to the general policy of the Govern- 
ment, it attempts to conciliate the laity, while one 
stringent clause is designed to coerce the refrac- 
tory clergy. As the Catholic associations cultuelles 
do not exist, the continuance of religious services 
is ensured in twoways. Associations of the Bordeaux 
model, formed for some clerical or religious object, will 
be able to add to their functions that of carrying on 
public services in the churches of their diocese. This 
is a practicable scheme, for several large associations of 
this kind exist already. Failing such associations ser- 
vices may still be held as public meetings. So far the 
bill merely embodies in one law, specially applicable to 
public worship, certain sections of more general laws 
which have been used as weapons in the controversy. 

The minatory clause strikes a rude blow at the in- 
tractable section of the clergy. The Act of Separation 
does not dismiss the priests from State service with- 
out consideration. To the older priests, who have 
been public servants during a long period, it gives 
pensions for life. For four years from the passing of 
the Act an allowance, diminishing each year, will be 
paid to the clergy who do not receive pensions. The 
new law, if it passes in its present form, will decree 
that, after the delay of a month from its promulgation, 
a priest who conducts a public service not recognised 
as legal shall at once lose the right to his allowance. 

The Government during the period of compromise 
had contemplated the possibility of the formation of 
associations culiuelles during 1907. But compromise is 
now impossible, and the new law proposes to fix 
December 11 last as the end ot the period during 
which associations cultuelies could be formed. In con- 
sequence of this decision, there is now no point in 
holding the sequestrated goods, since no associations 
exist which could lay claim to them. The law there- 
fore directs the immediate distribution of them among 
the publicand charitable institutions which were designed 
by the Act of Separation to be the legal recipients in 
such a case. 





THE ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 


(FRom A CORRESPONDENT.) 


HERE is something cheerfully appropriate in an 
Orange River colonist sitting down on Christmas 

Eve to write of the future peace and goodwill of the 
colony which we at this end all love sowell. True, we 
are, numerically, a small people, and the average 
citizen of your teeming cities, if he ever thinks of us 
at all, must wonder why all the fuss is made over a 
handful of white colonists somewhere or other in Central 
South Africa. Our strength does not lie in mere 
numbers. We constitute a well-defined, well-regulated, 
and self-contained State. Our Government and various 
administrations, from the King’s representative down to 
the most youthful telegraph messenger, are, on their 
own small scales, as complete as those to be found in 
the homeland and in manyrespects are more perfect, 
more common-sense, and more democratic than the 
institutions of the United Kingdom and Ireland. As 
such the Orange River Colony is destined to play a big 
part in the future evolution of the Empire’s great 
South African colonies. We are to become the 
hub around which the future South Africa— 
federated, virile, and loyal — is to revolve in 
sympathy with the enlightenment of a_ great 
Empire, geographically scattered wide asunder but 
united by the bonds of liberty, honour, and humanity. 
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Yesterday we were trammelled by a Government which 
we respected but did not love, for we in the Orange 
River Colony—Boer and Briton—are a free and liberty- 
loving people. To-day we are expectant and hopeful. 
To-morrow we shall take our place among the free, 
self-governing units of the Empire. From that will 
arise strength, not the strength of conflict, but the 
strength of peace and union. 

Herein lies the true, the magnificent Imperialism of 
Liberalism. The Constitution to be granted to us, as 
sketched in the House of Commons on the 17th of this 
month, is an act of real Imperialism—one of the 
grandest pieces of true Empire building constructed for 
many a day. There is in it no flag-wagging, no talk of 
a kinsman’s slaughter, no tramp of armed men, no 
threats of horrors to come. But there is in it trust, 
honour, generosity. An honourable people before the 
war, an honourable foe during it, we of the Orange 
River Colony shall become an honourable portion of 
the Empire of which we now form part, which we 
presently honour and respect, and which we shall 
in the end learn to love. We are a slow-moving people, 
going onward with definite step from one point to the 
other—but we never go backward. 

Despite the criticism and misrepresentation to 
which the Liberal Government has been incessantly 
subjected in connection with its colonial policy, it has 
in the grant of the Constitution to the Orange River 
Colony scored a great and Imperial triumph. It 
has at one stroke done much to minimise the 
terrible blunder of the South African war and 
to send a message to all the colonies of the 
Empire that love and trust and freedom are the 
fountains at which the Mother Parliament still 
drinks her inspiration. Undoubtedly a great work 
was performed in the House of Commons on the even- 
ing of the 17th. When Liberalism is staunch to its 
fundamental principles it is bound totriumph. Criticism 
there has been—much carping, some sincere ; but above 
and beyond that stands out the genuine honesty of the 
Liberal Government’s work. The writer has during 
the week obtained opinions from all sources—from 
Boer leaders, moderate party leaders, from various 
gentlemen holding public positions, from the Press, 
and from the ordinary man in the street. The pre- 
ponderating mass of that opinion is one of satisfaction 
in varying degrees, but still satisfaction. The con- 
sensus of opinion in this colony, and it is this colony 
that is most intimately concerned, is that the Liberal 
Cabinet have been consistent and statesmanlike. With 
great principles as their guiding stars the Cabinet 
have successfully dealt with difficult and important 
side issues in a manner which all shades of opinion 
here consider consistent, fair, and just. 

Perhaps it may here be best to cite some of the 
expressions of opinion of a few of the prominent and 
representative men of the colony. Ex-President Steyn, 
whom the whole colony will be glad tosee re-enter the 
active political arena, thought the Constitution would 
turn out better than he had at first expected. He was 
sorry that there were so many restrictions and doubted 
whether the reservations in regard to native affairs 
would be in the interests of the natives themselves, but 
he realised the difficulties confronting the Imperial 
Government and thought thatthe reservations should 
be no bar to the hearty co-operation of all sections of 
the people of the colony. The chairman of the 
Orange River Colony Farmers’ Central Union, 
the most representative body which there is at 
present in the colony, Mr. Ehrlich, who is also 
mayor of Bloemfontein, thinks the scheme a work- 
able one and looks forward with confidence to the 
future of the country. Speaking of land settlement, 
and as a representative farmer, Mr. Ehrlich said, ‘‘ We 
who know are in no way afraid of anything being done 
by a Boer Government against their brother farmers, 
as the settlers, of course, are. In fact, we welcome as 











many farmers as like to come with sufficient means at 
their disposal and settle on our land.’ Mr. Abraham 
Fischer considers the Constitution quite workable. He 
regrets the nominative character of the Upper House, 
and holds that the true check on hasty legis- 
lation is to give the Lower House the _ re- 
sponsibility of their own resolutions. As regards 
the Asiatic question, objectionable as it is, he says, 
to put restrictions on one’s fellow human beings, 
the Europeans in South Africa have to obey the law of 
self-preservation. He frankly states that it would have 
been better to have trusted the settlers to the new 
Government. ‘‘ Those among the settlers,” he said, ‘‘ who 
have made a brave fight against the terrible seasons of 
the last three years are the stamp of men that will 
help to build up the country.” He regards the Con- 
stitution, with all its drawbacks, as thoroughly liberal 
in spirit. Mr. Torbet, the chairman of the Orange 
River Colony Chamber of Commerce, considers the 
reservations as not unreasonable. He thinks that 
responsible government will conduce to contentment 
all round and that the government of the country will 
proceed smoothly and harmoniously. The ultimate 
effect of the change will be, he believes, favourable to 
commerce. 

The four opinions above given are of gentlemen 
representative of different interests in the colony, and 
it may be added of gentlemen who do not all see eye 
to eye in political matters. The opinions are, there- 
fore, all the more valuable. They may be taken 
generally as reflecting the opinion of the people of the 
colony as a whole. In other words, that is to say 
that the Constitution has made us a satisfied people ; 
and from a people contented and happy the Empire has 
nothing to fear. The Imperial Government has wished 
us God-speed. We return the wish as sincerely as it 
was given, and in doing so, now that our own house is 
being put in order, we hope that the great work now 
being carried on by the Liberal Government will result 
in as much good to the teeming millions of the mother- 
land as it has already done to the Orange River 
Colony. 





MAN’S LATEST FOE. 


N the unceasing war which man wages against 
Nature his smallest foes are now always the most 
powerful. The great carnivora have no longer the 
horrors that they had in the Stone Age. Man has now 
turned aggressor and their day will soon be past. 
Now he is busy devising means of destruction for the 
insect that blights his crops and the worm that devours 
his flocks. Keenest ofall is the struggle against the 
least of living things, against the minute bacterium 
and the almost equally minute parasitic protozoon. 
Last of man’s foes to be recognised, the protozoon 
is among the most deadly. As nagana and lexas 
fever it sweeps away his cattle; as malaria, as 
syphilis, and as sleeping sickness it takes its toll 
of man himself. How is he to prevail against 
these things, which are only visible under the highest 
powers of the microscope and which exist in countless 
myriads in the blood of those whom they attack ? For- 
tunately for us Nature seems to have decreed that there 
shall be a vulnerable fight in the life cycle of all para- 
sitic creatures. What that weak spot is and how we 
may take advantage of it is admirably shown in the 
recent investigations on malarial fever. Malaria is due 
to the presence of one of these little parasitic protozoa 
which preys upon the red blood corpuscles. Once 
introduced the parasite increases and multiplies, 
causing fever in the patient. After a time the 
attacks become less frequent and less severe ; the 
parasite loses its power of rapid multiplication and 
can only regain it in a new and very different envi- 
ronment. To be born again it must leave the blood 
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of man and pass into the stomach of a gnat. Should 
its fortune be to get there it swells exceedingly and 
then breaks up into hundreds of tiny daughter cells 
which, without causing apparent inconvenience, wan- 
der about their host and congregate especially in its 
salivary glands. Nothing further happens to them in 
the mosquito, and should their host die they must 
perish with it. But if the mosquito bite a man the 
chance of the parasite is come. They swarm out from 
the mosquito’s salivary glands and at once set 
about invading the blood corpuscles of the bitten 
man. So the vicicus cycle is completed. By the 
bite of a gnat they are introduced, and by 
the bite of a gnat they leave the human body. 
Herein lies their vulnerable spot. For the completion 
of their life cycle the intermediation of the mosquito isa 
necessity. The existence of the parasite depends upon 
the existence of the insect. Exterminate the latter and 
the former must also disappear. At first sight the ex- 
termination of the mosquito seems about as feasible as 
that of the parasite. Luckily it also has its weak spot. 
Like all its tribe the particular mosquito which har- 
bours the parasite lays its eggs in the water, and for 
this purpose its instinct always leads it to select 
small stagnant ponds and puddles. The little 
wriggling larve which hatch out live in the water, but 
must continually come to the top to breathe air. Cut 
off their access to the air and they must drown. This 
can be done by pouring a little petroleum on the 
puddles in which they live. The oil forms a thin sur- 
face layer which effectually prevents the mosquito 
larve from breathing. Petroleum applied to puddles 
is the rational way of checking malarial fever. Twenty 
years ago nearly all the inhabitants of Ismailia suffered 
from malaria. In 1901 Professor Ronald Ross was 
consulted, and as the result of his advice the small 
pools and marsh lands were filled in and drained or 
treated with petroleum, and the people were instructed 
to protect their household water supplies. In 1902, 
just before the commencement of the anti-malarial 
campaign, there were over 1,500 cases in Ismailia. 
Since the autumn of 1903 the mosquito has been exter- 
minated and no fresh case of malaria has occurred. 
One of the most remarkable diseases known is the 
sleeping sickness of tropical Africa, and until the other 
day it was one of the most mysterious. He whom it 
seized upon was doomed. At first lethargic, then 
comatose, he finally passed into a state of stupor, 
from which death at last released him. The 
sleeping sickness recently appeared as an epi- 
demic in Uganda, where it caused an enormous 
mortality among the natives and also attacked 
Europeans. Matters became so serious that a few 
years ago the Royal Society, at the request of the 
Government, sent out a commission to inquire into the 
nature of the disease. They discovered that it was due 
to a parasitic protozoon invading the canal which lies 
within the spinal cord and brain. They discovered also 
that the parasite was introduced into the man by the 
bite of the dreaded tsetse fly. In 1905 a further 
commission, under Professor Minchin, set out to 
study the question upon the spot. The commission 
found that they were able to inoculate monkeys 
with the disease and were in this way able to 
make considerable additions to our knowledge. But the 
complete life history of the parasite has yet to be 
worked out. More recently Professor Koch claims to 
have found a cure in the substance atoxyl and the 
details of his experiments will be awaited with great 
interest. Though all is not yet clear as with the malaria 
parasite, the mystery of the sleeping sickness is dis- 
pelled. We know the parasite and we know the way 
in which it must be fought. Protozoon, insect, man— 
again it is the same chain. And for the sake of the 
thousands whom that chain is strangling it is to be 
hoped that no effort will be spared to discover the 
weak link and that the chain may be broken for ever. 








THE WINTER SLEEP OF PLANTS. 
By Fetrx Oswatp, D.Sc. 


“THE winter snows have come and gone, and svon a 

new life will be stirring in our trees and shrubs ; 
the sap will rise in their bare and leafless stems, 
stimulating the flower-buds to burst open and to herald 
in another year of growth. Although many cold, dreary 
days with frost and biting winds are still in store for 
us, yet the early-flowering trees are usually punctual 
within a week or two in unfolding their small and 
dingy blossoms. The hazel is the first to shake out 
its long tassels for the wind to scatter their 
shower of gold dust upon the tiny crimson 
feathers of the female flower. A little later, about 
the end of January, the male cornel opens its 
small yellow clusters to brighten many an old garden 
in the suburbs; and the flowering of the elm trees 
will clothe their gaunt branches with a shimmer 
of russet-brown before the tender leaves venture to 
expose their delicate tissues to the winds of March. A 
mild spell of weather in December, however, does not 
tempt these trees to unfold their flowers before their 
usual time; their steadfast punctuality in this respect 
seems all the more surprising when one hears of the 
many plants which are in flower out of season in the 
last months of the year. The bulb of a snowdrop 
contains already in autumn the rudiments of the 
future flowers and leaves, yet if it is forced by heat to 
bloom in November or December a poor sickly plant is 
the only product. Heat alone cannot, therefore, be the 
sole agency in inducing a new lease of active life, for 
the snowdrop prefers to flower in January or early 
February, when the temperature is often barely above 
freezing point. The little winter aconite unfolds 
its single flower even earlier in the year, when the 
weather is yet more inclement. The disinclination to 
start growth before a definite period, which is always 
constant for each species, is still better exemplified by 
the potato; its tubers may remain in a dark, cold 
cellar all the winter long without showing a sign of 
life. Yet when March comes round these potatoes 
will begin to sprout in spite of the fact that their sur- 
rounding circumstances have not changed in any 
degree, for no sunshine reaches them and the tempera- 
ture of acellar is usually colder at the end of winter 
than in December. The only possible conclusion is 
that both snowdrop and potato only remained dormant 
until they were quite ready to start the active pro- 
cesses of growth, and although apparently lifeless yet 
minute chemical and molecular changes must have 
been proceeding within them, and cannot be unduly 
hurried without injury to the plant. The case is some- 
what similar to that of a locomotive which remains 
motionless and inert until sufficient pressure of steam 
has been raised to push the pistons in the cylinders, 
but notwithstanding its rest in relation to external 
surroundings, internal activity is taking place all the 
time in the burning of coal and heating of water. 

Not only bulbs and tubers, but nearly all seeds 
and spores, require a period of quiescence before give 
ing birth to a fresh development of life and growth. 
The products of the chemical changes which go on dur- 
ing this season of preparation may sometimes becom- 
distinctly perceptible to the taste; many nuts, such as 
the hazel and almond, have quite a different flavour 
in autumn, when newly fallen from the tree, than in 
spring when ready to germinate. Plants with a high 
and elaborate organisation need a longer rest for their 
seeds than those in which the output is slight. In the 
case of the commoner weeds, the seeds will sprout soon 
after ripening, and hence chickweed, groundsel, and 
many other lowly plants may be seen flourishing nearly 
all through the year, and even flower in January. Their 
vitality and power of propagation is checked only by 
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frost, so that these humble, self-fertilising weeds are 
able to spread all over the world, covering tracts of 
ground on which plants of more delicate structure with 
showy flowers could not make a living. 
Finally, the tree, no less than the bulb or the 
seed, has to rest for a certain length of time in order to 
mature its large quantities of reserve materials, which 
are stored up in the trunk and roots, When this pro- 
cess is complete each species renews its external 
growth in the new year at a definite date, within very 
narrow limits. 
When animals hibernate, their rest invariably 
results in a wasting of tissue and a burning up of 
reserve material, so that, on awakening in spring out 
of their winter sleep, they are extremely thin and 
emaciated. In plants, however, a converse process 
takes place. Instead of using up the stores accumulated 
during summer, a slow but sure elaboration of some at 
least of the raw material takes place during the winter, 
in gradual preparation for the sudden development of 
active growth in the ensuing spring. Very probably, 
part of the time is used in building up the complex 
chemical compounds of the various ferments which 
render the stored-up material available for immediate 
growth, such as the change of starch into sugar. 





VIEUX JEU. 
THE HAYMARKET. , 


I T is regrettable that Mr. Hawtrey, in his search for a 
part to suit him, should have been forced to revive 
Lady Huntworth’s Experiment. Not that it is a bad 
play; but it is depressing that there should not be new 
plays, plenty of new plays, of that calibre. Such a de- 
gree of achievement might have been hoped to be more 
common. It is a play of modest pretensions and some 
engaging qualities. The excitement it affords is of that 
light kind associated with the concealment of inter- 
rupted lovers in cupboards, bins, coal-holes, larders, and 
other uncomfortable places ; its fun consists chiefly in the 
humiliations of grey-haired pomposity when under the 
spell of amorous attraction; its comedy is the contrast 
between a lady of rank masquerading beneath her sta- 
tion and her surroundings; its sentiment is that of “the 
good fellow” and _ of collected, good-natured 
woman of the world. Imagine all the conven 
tional suspense and surprises that could be _ in- 
cluded in the story of a stout, elderly vicar 
making circumlocutory advances to his cook, whose prac- 
tical composure thinly disguises the dignity of aristocratic 

charm; throw in a pair of subsidiary lovers, niece and 

curate, who elope round the corner and get married 
before breakfast; call up any sporting captain “of the 
right sort,” who wants awfully to be good to the dis- 
tressed lady and really to help somebody for the first 
time in his life; go through these simple mental pro- 
cesses, which a small experience of theatre-going makes 
easy, and the whole play is before you. Lady Hunt- 
worth has been divorced by her husband because he 
had spent her money. She was innocent, but she pre- 
ferred losing her reputation to keeping her husband. 
The case was undefended. She tried the experiment of 
domestic service. Here she is as the Rev. Audley Pil- 
lenger’s cook. In the end she is left plenty of money 
and marries (we gather) Captain Dorvasion, who has 
shown her a disinterested admiration as cook. The 
brute of husband, of course, turns up during the play and 
tries to coax her back to him, having got wind of her 
legacy. Mr. Weedon Grossmith gives a clever rendering 
of a drunken little cad; but there is no trace in his 
behaviour, language (the author's fault), accent (decidedly 
his own), that he was ever anything above a racing tout. 


but when the rest of the play is lighted by footlight sen- 
timent the stupors and staggerings of drunkenness may 
also be a_ little  transmogrified with advantage. 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith is probably too interested in 
his own peculiar aptitudes as an actor to alter his render- 
ing in this respect (the wobbling softness of his 
legs when his wife took him under the arm-pits and 
hoisted him along was certainly a careful study) or to 
allow the fact that the character he is impersonating is 
supposed to be a man of position to peep out now and 
then. Nevertheless he would improve several scenes 
if he consented to do so. Miss Compton’s 
deep voice and _ good-natured matter-of-fact con- 
descension of manner. suit her «part well. 
If you like sentiment of the part itself, she 
will please; if you are tired of triumphs of the 
good-hearted women of society, or a little sceptical about 
their plausibility, you will begin to notice that the 
dialogue is not brilliant. When Captain Dorvaston is in 
the kitchen, he takes up the little maid Keziah’s paper 
and reads out, “Then the belted earl rode into the 
lists. On his shield were a bar-sinister and three fleurs 
de lys rampant.” (Here both he and Lady Huntworth 
laugh—happy people!) “That's not heraldry!” “No, 
but its Family Heraldry” (here some of the audience 
laugh). This is another joke. Captain Dorvaston, to 
the Rev. Pillenger (referring to a penny reading), “ That 
was a nice bit of Shakespeare’s you gave us last time, 
‘ The ball of worsted’”——* The Fall of Wolsey,” roars 
the vicar. Of course, the jokes look worse here than they 
sound on the stage; but it is typical of the kind of 
wit which is led up to. As an example of the reflective 
portions of the dialogue, Lady Huntworth’s reply to an 
envious exclamation of Keziah’s upon the life of the 
upper ten may be quoted: “Trouble, like the 
postman, knocks at every door,” or this remark of 
Captain Dorvaston’s, when talking of divorce cases, “In 
the game of matrimonial thimble-rig it is hard to know 
under which thimble the pea—the fault I mean—lies.” 
Mr. Fred Lewis ably impersonates Mr. Kemble imper- 
sonating the Rev. Audley Pillenger. He does his best 
to put fresh fun into the part every time he has to express 
horror at the frequently recurring words “damn” and 
“devil,” and, a more difficult feat still, into the 

three occasions when he has to appear confused on 
catching the word “stomach” on his own lips. Why 
did Mr. Hawtrey revive the play? Because, presumably, 

amusing comedies are hard to find, and Lady Hunt- 

worth’s Experiment contains characters which suit him 

and Mr. Grossmith. But the part of Lord Huntworth 

does not really suit Mr. Grossmith; anid why will Mr. 

Hawtrey always act the same young man? He certainly 

does it very well. But, of course, if he insists on a par- 

ticular type of character the number of plays from which 

he can select must be very limited. As a matter of 

fact, with his humour and his talent for brief natural 

pathos, he could often vary his part. 

Theatre-goers will have no difficulty in imagining 

him as a humorous, elderly valetudinarian, lazily defend- 

ing himself with a comfortable kind of wit. What a 

sympathetic character he would be as an amicable muff, 

taking the shine out of a dashing hero; or how sponta- 

neous and pathetic he might be as an unsuccessful suitor 

of diffident advances! How amusing he might be as a 

humorous, sensitive man pinched by jealousy, irre- 

vocably attached to a romantic, energetic woman! 

But he will always have the deau role; he will 

always play the part of “the good sort” who has more 

pleasant manners than anybody else. Perhaps — he 

would say that no other kind of plays are forthcoming ; 

but an actor of marked personality can stimulate the 

imagination of playwrights. It must be partly due to his 

having confined his talents to representing only one 

character that he is now so constantly driven to revive 

plays which are not good enough to give much pleasure 





His drunkenness is rather overdone and rather disgust- 
ing. This might be no fault at all in a realistic play; 


when they have once lost the spice of novelty. 
DesMonD MacCarTHY. 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 


HE absence of any certain knowledge of Minis- 
terial plans for a coming session is always dis- 
concerting to politicians, however unavoidable it may 
be. Just now it is peculiarly embarrassing. The two 
great bills for which the world has been looking are 
no doubt in a forward state, but what is to happen 
when the House reassembles? I don’t think the 
Government have any plan for dealing with their quarrel 
with the House of Lords. In face of the extreme ten- 
sion of the session and of its concluding phases, it is 
impossible to see where the time and material for such 
a decision could have been obtained. The Cabinet, 
in addition to its extremely heavy legislative work, 
had large administrative problems, notably the 
drawing up of the Constitutions for the two 
South African colonies, a work in which they were 
necessarily handicapped by Lord Loreburn’s illness. 
Then the trouble with the peers came so rapidly, and 
at its close was so precipitated by Mr. Balfour’s irre- 
concilable tactics, that the situation at the close of 
December last was really a new one, calling for very 
serious and attentive consideration. But, as I have 
said, the party in the country has not been aware of 
these difficulties, while on the one hand it has been 
greatly excited by the action of the Lords, and on the 
other highly encouraged and stimulated by the Prime 
Minister’s speech. I am sure it expects action, feeling, 
indeed, that the legislative prospect for 1907 is almost 
hopeless and that it must be worsened by a mere 
passing over of the vital constitutional incident of the 

past year, 

* * > . . 

There indeed lies the trouble. Nothing like the 
action of the Lords on the Education Bill has ever 
happened. First, the Parliament which passed it was 
very new, thereby possessing, as Bagehot and other 
constitutional authorities insist, peculiarly unfettered 
powers. Then the educational issue was carefully pre- 
pared right away from 1902, was deliberately pushed 
forward during the election, and was made 
the centre of the historic campaign of the Free 
Churches. Finally, the majority was enormous 
and unprecedented. No contested bill ever was sent 
back to the Lords with a majority approaching 
309. I believe I am right in saying that in nearly every 
important quarrel with the Lords there were incidents 
and votes of great weakness in the course of the pas- 
sage of the disputed proposal through the Lower 
House. Furthermore, the constitutional seriousness of 
the dispute was seriously aggravated by the part 
ostentatiously played in it by the leader of the defeated 
party in the House of Commons. The defeat of the 
bill was due to an open conspiracy, engineered by Mr. 
Balfour in concert with Lord Lansdowne, and marked by 
very curious incidents in the way of pressure brought to 
bear on individual peers. And finally it is an open 
secret that the break-up of the attempt at compromise 
by Mr. Balfour was in opposition to the desires of the 
King, who has all along worked for peace and been 
defeated by the leader of the insignificant Opposition. 
This faction has thus usurped a bastard kind of power, 





defying the Crown, the country, the Ministry, and the 
House ot Commons. 
. . » * . 

From my observation I think this situation has 
immensely impressed the country and the Progressive 
Party, even though its minutiz are unknown or very 
vaguely guessed. People feel that it cannot possibly 
be eluded. Necessarily there are strong forces, nay, 
good reasons, for not pressing or anticipating a “ row” 
with the Lords. But the House of Commons is help- 
less ; its rights were invaded; the theory of party 
government lies almost in ruins unless it is 
promptly built up again. On one point there need, 
I think, be no uneasiness. It is not desirable to have 
a vindictive administration of the Education Depart- 
ment. But a strong hand will be needed, and it would 
be most undesirable to remove the headship from the 
House of Commons. I believe that it will be retained 
there and that a strong man will be put in control of it. 
This is as it should be. But administration alone 
cannot solvethe question, or, I think, satisfy the party, 
and though education may not be the best issue on 
which to fight the Lords, it is certainly not a ground on 
which to run away from them. 

* - * * * 

Mr. Haldane’s army scheme seems to be approxi- 
mating more and more closely to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s. 
What is there new in it? There is to be the same 
plan of drawing together the line and the auxiliary 
forces. There is to be the same, or something like 
the same, cutting down and tuning up of the volun- 
teers. There is to be much the same amalgamation of 
volunteers and militia, a process, I fancy, which both 
forces will equallyresent. Inall, 1 imagine, Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme provides for the maintenance at home of a 
force of about 400,000 men, with 150,000 as the first- 
line army, and two supporting levies, drawn in the main 
from civilian sources. This is the so-called ‘ national 
army.” But are we to admit the three propositions 
underlying Mr. Haldane’s conception? (1) First, the 
increased size of the striking force—an addition of 
30,000 men. (This may look worse than it is.) 
(2) The change in the character of the volunteers 
and their linking up with the line. (3) The 
maintenance of the system of linked battalions. I 
can’t help thinking that at the back of Mr. Haldane’s 
mind lies an adaptation of the continental system to 
our totally different requirements. And whither does 
this process of vague, half-concious assimilation tend ? 
To the strengthening of the idea of conscription. 

* . . . * 

It is not surprising to hear the growl that comes 
at intervals from Australia on the New Hebrides Con- 
vention and other matters. Lord Elgin treats the 
colonies too much as if they were Indian tributary 
principalities rather than self-governing com- 
munities. This is the fault of his Indian training, 
which has to be unlearned by every English 
statesman who would make a good Colonial 
Secretary. In the present case the tension is 
doubly unfortunate, because it is really expedient 
to keep the colonies and a Liberal Government in 
sympathetic relations with each other. Take the 
question of the Colonial Conference. Lord Elgin has 
insisted on ignoring the Australian and Canadian 
State Governments and giving only a single repre- 
sentation to the central Ministry. Could anything be 
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less gracious? The more colonial statesmen who 
assemble here next spring the better. That is pre- 
cisely the kind of assembly which Liberalism shines in 
fostering. 

* + * * * 

Poor Sir James Fergusson was not exactly a 
member of Parliament of distinction. He was one of 
the most official-minded of men—dry in speech and 
manner, correct, of scrupulously moderate speech, not 
incompetent, but without initiative. After a not very 
fortunate association with the Post Office he dropped 
out of the Tory hierarchy. He never belonged 
to the select band which wheels, in attitudes 
of humble adoration, round the sacred person of Mr. 
Balfour. He rather stood in the outer courts of the 
faithful. But he was a staunch man and never forgot 
allegiance. He even played the useful, if humble, part 
of ‘* bonnet ” during the Free Trade troubles. He was 
good in Committee work and not unimpressive on 
the floor of the House. 

* * * . + 

I believe that the rumours of Mr. Churchill's leav- 
ing the Colonial Office are quite incorrect. For the pre- 
sent, at least, Mr. Churchill remains at his post, and the 
chaiges consequent on Mr. Birrell’s leaving the Educa- 
tion Office will not affect him. But he is, of course, in 
the first line of promotion. 

* * * * * 

Here is a mot of M. Delcassé on the French Prime 
Minister. ‘‘When he came into office he had ten 
friends in the Chamber ; now he has 400 enemies.” 

* * * * * 

I hear that an important daily paper in London 
will in future have united behind it an American as 
well as a large English capital, and that it will, as a 
consequence, give prominence to American subjects. 





HER STORY. 
(From the Italian of Ada Negri.) 


HE was as lovely as a saint of heaven, 
.) Clothed all in white, her eyes serene and holy 
O’ermasking thoughts tenebrious and impassioned. 


Waistlong her locks were, darker than the raven, 
Her smile a song of dream born melancholy ; 
Her rounded limbs the fairest ever fashioned. 


She loved—in vain. Her heart with anguish riven 
Locked up its sorrow in a secret chamber, 
And smiled away the tears that rose unbidden. 


But ah! what fires consumed her! One dark even 
She died, as in the snows of cold November 
Perish the flowers because the sun is hidden. 





THE PICTURE. 


HAT dream of fair haired maidens shyly won 
In golden orchards underneath the sun, 
Or murmurous peace of meadows: what clean joy 
Of sunburnt reapers on the sloping hills, 
What song of larks, what plash of pleasant rills 
In some forgotten vale of old Savoy. 


Vision of ancient peace in lands apart ! 

What stress of counting house or teeming mart, 
What toil can make the other than a dream. 
What small contriving through the empty years, 
What tedious interchange of hopes and fears 
Shall yield us such sweet peace as thou doest seem 
To breathe for ever into man’s tired heart, 
Whispering of quiet woods and scented hay 

In sunny lands—ah me! how far away. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


LICENSING LEGISLATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—May I beg the hospitality of your correspondence 
column to say a word or two on the prize essays published 
in your supplement last week? It is interesting to notice 
how the disinterested managers have taken the field—and 
the first two prizes. I think, however, you have gauged 
the position pretty accurately in your comments; indeed, 
there is not much left to be said, except perhaps under 
two heads. First, that if a disinterested management 
scheme becomes part of a statutory enactment it will 
inevitably, it must, become an obstacle in the way of the 
adoption in many constituencies of Local Veto. Secondly, 
there is absolutely no need for legislation on the subject 
at all. The first prize bill provides, and we are all 
agreed on the propriety of the provision, that at the end 
of some fixed time all licences that are then required are 
to be deemed to be new licences, and the L.A. is to have 
full power to impose conditions on the grant of them. 
The leaders of the Temperance Legislation League claim 
that the power which they want the L.A. to possess is a 
power at their option to grant the necessary new licences 
to a company of disinterested managers, if such a body 
be forthcoming. What need, then, is there for legislation? 
On the grant of a new licence the L.A. can grant it to 
whomsoever they please and subject to any conditions for 
the welfare of the public they choose to impose. While 
the time limit is running a company can be provisionally 
formed who will be in a position to apply for all the new 
licences and ready to accept any conditions the L.A. may 
impose and to give such guarantees as may be required. 
(Herein, of course, lies the obstacle in the way of Local 
Veto already mentioned.) Mr. Moran evidently goes 
further than the League, for he proposes that after ten 
years all licences should be held under disinterested 
management, thus, I presume, making it compulsory for 
the L.A. to grant them to such companies. Is he not 
over sanguine? I have hope that by the time the first 
Local Veto battle has been fought throughout the country 
there will be very few Christian philanthropists who will 
touch the traffic—in the way of management—at the end of 
a barge pole. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Moran appreciates the 
difference between administrative and judicial power, and 
makes provision accordingly. This is a very wise and 
useful proposal ; as is also his abolition of appeal against 
the decision of the L.A. It is unfair to attempt to con- 
sider in detail a skeleton bill and I must therefore content 
myself with a passing reference to one or two of Mr. 
Grimwade’s suggestions. Is not sale by weight rather 
than by measure one of the points for which tied-house 
tenants are clamouring ? their grievance being that bar- 
rels are sent of insufficient capacity or insufficiently filled, 
and these “ mistakes” could not be perpetrated against 
them if they were allowed to weigh in and out. The 
subject of music, singing, and dancing in houses licensed 
for the sale of drink, and the necessity for special licences 
for them, is rather a big one, and mixes itself up with 
music-halls and theatre bars, etc. What is needed is to 
close the barn door which Justice Day opened in the 
Torquay case (Brearley v. Morley). 

I specially cOmmend Miss Sturge’s advice that we 
shall look far afield for examples of what can be done by 
wise legislation and we may by this means escape from 
that most foolish, cant expression, “We can’t make 
people sober by Act of Parliament,” for we shall find that 
in all countries where the greatest advances have been 
made and the best results attained the people have got 
and have more or less used the power to protect them- 
selves. Dean Leigh’s first suggestion is the wisest in all 
the four essays. Consolidation and simplification of our 
existing law first before any attempt at revision. Let 
us know where we are. Bring order out of chaos. A 
peep into Paterson is enough to dismay anybody, and how 
the ordinary members of a L.A. can be expected to dis- 
charge their duties efficiently passes my comprehension. 
Well may they follow the line of least resistance ana 
overlook, as is too often the case, the interest of that great 
public of whom they are the appointed | ang 

Apologising for the length of these _comments.— 
Yours, etc., CHARLES L. ROTHERA. 


Nottingham, January 11, 1907. 
[The Local Veto battle was fought and lost in 1895.— 
Ep. Speaker.| 
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To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1rR,—It is to be hoped that the Government will 
succeed in evolving something better in the way of a 
Licensing Bill than that for which your first prize has 
been awarded. Mr. Moran’s proposal would satisfy nobody ; 
and, indeed, would gratify nobody save that little coterie 
of idealists who are vainly trying to produce a practical 
scheme of disinterested management. 

How would “the trade” view your contributor’s bill ? 
On a given day, ten years hence, in each licensing divi- 
sion, all the publicans are to be refused the renewal of 
their licences, without compensation—not because their 
trade is regarded as a nuisance and an evil which ought 
to be suppressed in the public interest, but simply to 
enable the trade to be taken out of their hands and placed 
in those of other people. That is the proposal. “The 
trade” would naturally complain of this as an injustice. 

And would it gratify the temperance reformers? It 
might suit the visionary people who seem to think that 
the evil and danger are not in the drink itself but in the 
men who sell it; but it certainly would dissatisfy and 
disgust the immense body of people who have been looking 
and working for years for some scheme of local veto. 
The temperance societies generally have refused to accept 
the so-called disinterested management; they nearly all 
ask for local veto. This proposed bill gives what they 
oppose and refuses what they ask. Nor would it suit the 
administrators of the present licensing laws. It proposes 
to substitute for the justices a joint committee of magis- 
trates and representatives, the latter of whom might be 
chosen by the men who are elected to look after our 
sewers and attend to sanitary matters generally. Now, 
licensing is a matter in which great financial benefits are 
conferred for very small payments, and nothing is more 
likely, in itself, to give rise to corruption. 

And what benefit would the general public get from 
these proposals? Would there be less drunkenness? The 
retail drink trade would be extinguished—absolutely 
blotted out—in ten years, but the drink would remain. 
The only suggestion of amendment essential to the scheme 
is that the new drink sellers would have to be satisfied 
with 5 per cent. Well, 5 per cent. is not to be sneezed at 
nowadays. In the list of brewery and distillery securities 
published in this month’s Financial Review of Reviews 
I find no fewer than 179 that fail to yield so much as 
5 per cent. If the shareholders of so many brewery com- 
panies have to be content with less than 5 per cent., what 
guarantee have we that the proposed new companies 
would not attract the same sort of people, actuated by the 
same motives of profit, and ready to adopt the same 
methods of conducting the drink trade? There is no 
guarantee that they would be “disinterested.” And _ if, 
in all the cases where more than 5 per cent. was earned, 
the surplus profits went, as proposed, to a “ public resort 
fund,” which would be used in providing places of recrea- 
tion that might otherwise have to be provided out of the 
rates, the circle of interest in the promotion of the sale of 
drink and of opposition to reforms that would curtail that 
sale would be enormously increased. 

FREDK. W. DIMBLEBY. 

Fulwood, Richmond, January 11, 1907. 


[“ The trade,” we imagine, would view the bill with 
alarm. Is Mr. Dimbleby opposed to a time limit, at the 
end of which compensation shall cease? If so, how can 
he support Local Veto, which means immediate suppres- 
sion, without compensation in some districts and con- 
tinuance of the trade in others. Mr. Dimbleby may 
believe that a wealthy Tory J.P., appointed by Lord Hals- 
bury, is more trustworthy than an elected representative 
of the people; we do not. If Mr. Dimbleby will read Mr. 
Moran’s bill he will see that it exacts large payments 
for “the great financial benefits,” a point which the Pro- 
hibitionist organisations have always  ignored.—Ep. 


Speaker. | 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VIVISECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1iR,—Mr. G. Greenwood asks for proofs of the 
anesthetic properties of curare and for the authorities on 
whom I rely. In the present state of knowledge there is 
only one possible proof, viz., the evidence of a human 
being who has suffered from curare poisoning. That is 
the proof on which we rely. It is surely a somewhat 
belated traveller on the path of knowledge who asks who 





told you that Queen Anne was dead. I need merely point 
Mr. Greenwood, for the authorities, to so obvious a work 
as the Encyclopedia Britannica—its recurrent editi-ms are 
meant to compensate for the protracted slumber of Rip 
Van Winkle—and on the subject of curare it is at least as 
reliable as Tennyson and certainly more modern. But, 
if he likes, I can give him the name of an unimpeachable 
authority, whose letter on the subject to me | was per- 
mitted, some fourteen years ago, to lay before the leaders 
of the Anti-Vivisection Society, and he can settle accounts 
with them for not having brought Dr. Berdoe’s book up 
to date. 

The never ending suggestion of mala fides (implied in 
the sneer in the latter part of Mr. Greenwood’s letter) in 
your opponent leads not to discovery of the truth so much 
as to suspicions of the accuser’s cause. It would really 
seem as if the anti-vivisector were afraid lest, having 
absorbed so much virtue himself, there were not enough 
left to go round for other people. If Mr. Greenwood feels 
that let me reassure him. The advance in humanity, which 
has made this very agitation possible, is a general one— 
even the medical profession, nay, that part of it which 
pursues physiology alone, has been reached. And it is 
no more possible for the average English physiologist of 
to-day, who should believe Bernard’s romance, to operate 
on an animal simply curarised; nor that an average body 
of English medical students should endure the systematic 
exhibition of what they know to be cruel, than it is pos- 
sible that Mr. Greenwood, if he had lived a hundred and 
fifty years ago, should have felt the same tenderness for 
the sufferings of the lower animals as he feels to-day.— 
Yours, etc., 


January 15. B. BASKETT. 


THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND THE INDIAN 
CONGRESS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—With reference to your comment of a week or 
two ago that “ Madras is practically untouched by the 
movement” which finds’expression in the Indian National 
Congress, may I beg your attention to the following facts, 
taken from a Madras paper—the Madras Standard of 
December 27—which has reached England by this mail? In 
spite of the widespread financial distress occasioned 
throughout Southern India by the failure of Messrs. 
Arbuthnot and Co., there were present at the Calcutta 
Congress—which was then in session—150 delegates from 
all parts of the Madras Presidency. These included men 
of distinction in every rank of public life. among whom I 
may be permitted, perhaps, to name Mr. Sankaran Nair, 
an ex-president of the Congress who has twice acted as a 
judge of the Madras High Court; Nawab Syed Mahomed, 
who, although a Mahomedan, is the elected representative 
of Madras on the Viceroy’s Legislative Council; Mr. 
Ananda Charlu, his predecessor in that office and another 
ex-president of the Congress; and three members (if not 
more) of the Madras Legislative Council. Moreover, the 
reports of the proceedings unmistakably show not only 
that the Madras delegates took a prominent part in the 
discussion, but that their speeches displayed anything but 
that want of sympathy for the ideal of a “self-governing 
India” which you have been led to attribute to their 
Presidency.—Yours, etc., 

186, Adelaide-road, N.W. H. E. A. COTTON. 


PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SiR,—In the article headed as above in your Agri- 
cultural Supplement of the 12th inst. the following words 
occur: “ They (the farmers) wish to see a readjustment of 
local taxation, which has hitherto been placed too heavily 
upon the land and its products. . . .” 

The person who wrote this could not have known how 
many acres of arable land are being charged at tenpence 
per acre for local services worth three shillings, nor how 
long this has been goine on. 

As it appears incredible I must give you facts relating 
to the parish of Ashwell, Herts. The rateable value is 
shown to be six and eightpence per acre; the rate in the 
pound is five shillings more or less, being twenty pence 
per acre. The Imperial Treasury pays half. The pro- 
duct of these 2,000 acres is about five pounds per acre per 
annum ; the working expenses three pounds.—Yours, etc., 

Ashwell, January 14, 1907. C. WALKDEN. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
A STUDY IN HUMANITARIAN ETHICS.* 


By Sripney BALL. 


EW statements are more hackneyed than that the 
historical method has come to stay. The idea 

of development has not only invaded but seems ina 
fair way to annex the various preserves of the older 
disciplines. The logical sciences have fallen into dis- 
repute, and all studies, not without protest from cer- 
tain philosophers, have run to history. But the appli- 
cation of the historical method to ethics has hardly 
fulfilled its magnificent promise—partly because those 
who have used it to most purpose have not always 
clearly distinguished from the outset the ques- 
tion of origin and the question of validity, 
or have not been able to get beyond that blessed 
word “relativity.” It has yet to be recognised 
that there is no real antithesis between the historical 
and the philosophical method. The historian wants to 
know how an institution grew up —how it develops and 
will develop. The philosopher measures institutions 
and ideas by a standard of value—of right and wrong. 
There is thus no real antagonism. The historical 
method is opposed not to philosophy but to dogmatism. 
The question of how and why cannot really be sepa- 
rated. It is only when they are separated that the 
results are unsatisfying and unreal. On the one hand 
we have the attempt to derive the moral from the non- 
moral; on the other hand the attempt tv derive 
morality from some other source than human natureitself. 
Thus the proper method of ethics is two-fold—logical or 
philosophical, historical or sociological. We have first 
to put the question which Kant asks, though we need 
not put it in his language—What is the minimum 
without which morality is not morality ? The morality 
of all communities must have something which enables 
it to be called morality: what is that something? The 
historical method cannot be used till we have some 
idea of the answer to this question; for how can we 
trace the genesis of moral sentiment till we know what 
moral sentiment is? On the other hand, all we can say 
about morality must be merely general and formal— 
till we have filled in the outline by an actual investiga- 
tion of morality as it exists—in other words, by an 
inductive and historical examination of the moral con- 
sciousness of mankind. The moral consciousness is some- 
thing that has been developing all through history, and 
the moral philosopher has to follow that his- 
tory ; the moral consciousness has reached a certain 
stage now, and the moral philosopher must under. 
standthat. To understand means to reduce its various 
utterances to order and connection ; and, if possible, to 
see all the utterances of the moral consciousness as 
forms or developments of a single principle. If we ask 
what is the relation of the moral consciousness to other 
facts—to the world of nature as a whole—then moral 
philosophy necessarily passes over into metaphysics. 
But it is possible to present a reasonable view of moral 
facts without raising all the metaphysical questions 
that such a view may ultimately be found to imply. 





* MORALS 1N Evo.tution: A Study in Comparative Ethics. 
By L. T. Hobhouse. London: Chapman and Hall, 1906. 








The defect, indeed, of all ethical systems that start from 
an attempt to base morality on some theory of the 
ultimate nature of things is that they end by basing 
morality on something other than itself; and this 
because they start by overlooking the facts of the 
moral consciousness—the characteristic facts of moral 
experience. In this respect the historical or socio- 
logical study of ethics, so long as itis strictly and firmly 
based on recorded facts, has anundeniable advantage. 
On the other hand, the historical method, if it is to be 
something better than an uncritical use of history, can 
only fulfil itself by becoming philosophical. Materials 
for a comparative study of ethics have been accumu- 
lating without stint ; but also withoutform. The wood 
can hardly be seen for the trees. 

The great value of Mr. Hobhouse’s book is that it 
is, if not the first, by along interval the ablest attempt 
to give something like form—in other words, philo- 
sophical interpretation—to the mass of sociological 
material that has gradually accumulated from the 
most varied sources. That it is, from the nature of 
the case, only a provisional attempt, Mr. Hobhouse 
would be the first to acknowledge; but, as it stands, 
his work is a “‘ first vintage” gathered by a thoroughly 
equipped philosopher from the vast field so assiduously 
but so unmethodically tilled by the anthropologist and 
historian. And, if we may continue in the manner of 
Bacon, no one was perhaps better qualified than Mr. 
Hobhouse to effect a marriage between two methods 
which have been so long and so unhappily divorced. 
Mr. Hobhouse is nothing if not philosophical ; but few 
philosophers in modern times have approached their 
problem with such a profound interest in human life 
and nature—or with such a keen sensitiveness to the 
issues involved. It is not often that treatises on 
moral evolution betray such a human quality; they 
generally seem somewhat remote from issues of dis- 
tinctively human interest, and often begin at such an 
immense distance off human life as we know it that it 
is only by an effort that we can arrive at their starting 
point. In Mr. Hobhouse the purely human interest is 
supreme, and dominates his treatment from beginning 
to end. His treatise is humanitarian through and 
through; it is eminently learned, but it is also 
eminently alive. 

The object of Mr. Hobhouse’s work, as he himself 
states it, is to trace the evolution of the ethical con- 
sciousness as displayed in the habits and customs, 
rules and principles, which have arisen in the course of 
human history for the regulation of human conduct. 
This is not only a long but a complicated story. 
Attention is consequently concentrated on the main 
features of development, and again on the essential 
facts of development itself rather than the psychological 
forces which underlie the ethical consciousness, or the 
sociological and other factors which accelerate or retard 
its development. It is, again, only a general sketch 
that is attempted. The limits which Mr. Hobhouse 
sets to his inquiry explain what some critics might 
describe as omissions—-from the theoretic point of 
view at any rate—others as a certain want of proportion; 
as, é.g., in the amount of space given to primitive and 
ancient as compared with modern society in the com- 
parative study of institutions which forms the first part 
of the work. Asitis, Mr. Hobhouse’s argument covers 
so much ground that it would require a committee of 
experts to do justice to its details. On the other 
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hand, it is equally difficult to give any general sketch 
of his book without giving at once too much and too 
little. 

Mr. Hobhouse divides his work into two parts— 
the first dealing with the standards of conduct recog” 
nised by different societies at different times ; the other 
with the moral basis, the grounds on which morality 
rests, the spirit in which it is conceived. In other 
words, the first part may be described as a comparative 
study of institutions—of the practice of mankind as 
embodied in custom and law ; the second part asa 
study of the ideas underlying the social or ethical order 
—the reasons which men render to themselves for 
making and obeying rules of conduct. Morality 
being the solution of the problem of men 
living together in society, or at any rate being 
unintelligible without reference to some_ kind 
of society, Mr. Hobhouse opens his inquiry 
with an attempt to distinguish the main types of 
social organisation, from the Rock Veddas of Ceylon 
to the modern country state—which, however, ‘‘ can 
hardly be the final word of politics; but if progress 
continues it must consist in the quickening into active 
life of those germs of internationalism which the best 
statesmen of the nineteenth century helped to bring 
into precarious existence ’’—a characteristic aside of the 
author and significant of the ¢endens character of his 
argument. The chapters which follow treat of such 
subjects as law and justice, marriage and position of 
women, relations between communities, class relations, 
property and poverty, and are full of interest and 
political instruction. In all these investigations Mr. 
Hobhouse is trying to trace a trend of development. 
He finds two sides to it—social duty and personal 
right. These at times appear to conflict, but in their 
full development are mutually dependent; and it is in 
their conciliation that Mr. Hobhouse finds the highest 
principle of social organisation. Here, again, Mr. 
Hobhouse’s political instincts enable him to give more 
than usual interest and actuality to an abstract conclu- 
sion. The argument is being constantly lit up with 
familiar instances, and is continually breaking out into 
issues of present and urgent moment. 

“ At every step the fuller recognition of rights implies a 
deeper sense of common responsibility. . . . From the 
assumption of the duty of protecting life and limb the 
development of the modern state has witnessed an exten- 
sion of the sense of collective responsibility. . , . But 
whether trust be put in the machinery of law or the 
efforts of voluntary agency, the sphere of combined 
action grows in proportion as the respect for human per- 
sonality deepens. . hig 

The subject of the second part is the development 
of moral ideas, exhibiting the gradual growth of a 
purely ethical spirit out of magical and non-moral con- 
ceptions. Here—and particularly in his admirable 
sketches of philosophic ethics—Mr. Hobhouse moves 
with the ease of a master ; in firmness of handling, in 
vigour of thought, and in luminousness of statement 
the chapters which pass in review the different types 
of ethical theory leave nothing to be desired. 

The interest, however, of Mr. Hobhouse’s argument 
culminates in the concluding chapters, in which he pro- 
pounds an analysis of the; fundamental problems of 
ethics, and draws some broad conclusions from the 
general trend of ethical development. After a sketch 
of the efforts which have been made on various lines to 
mediate the antithesis between duty and interest—an 
antithesis which is shown to cut deeper in modern than 











in ancient thought—Mr. Hobhouse concludes that 
“ philosophy has still to find a satisfactory method of 
stating the theory of moral obligation in terms which 
do full justice at once to individual personality and to 
the spiritual unity which binds men to the service of 
the common good.” The problem, as Mr. Hobhouse 
himself summarises it, is to establish that morality is 
rational; and this on analysis means that it is a 
coherent whole ot thought and feeling, determining the 
relation of each individual to the society of which he is 
amember. Or, in the plain and measured language of 
Butler, ‘‘that mankind is a community, that we all 
stand ina relation to each other, that there is a publicend 
and interest of society, which each particularis obliged to 
promote, is the sum of morals.” In short, the metaphor 
of a spiritual organism, introduced into ethics by Plato, 
made by St. Paul the vehicle of his deepest ethical 
teaching, and inserted if mot incorporated into 
traditional Utilitarianism by J. S. Mill, is nothing less 
than a literal fact. ‘If this conclusion is correct, the 
problem of finding the principles of a rational moral 
order resolves itself into that of formulating the 
nature and supreme purposes of the whole to which 
man belongs.” Mr. Hobhouse finds the key to this 
problemin theidea of “aspiritual evolution in humanity ” 
—an idea which is common, it is significantly noted, to 
two conceptions of such widely different affinities as the 
‘* self-conscious spirit” of Hegel and the ‘‘ self-direct- 
ing Humanity” of Comte. Thus the conception of mind 
in humanity developing towards a conscious realisation 
of its own power of growth is the central principle of 
ethics; and the collective furtherance of humanity 
becomes the supreme object of endeavour as well as the 
ultimate standard of human values. 

But, it may be asked, how far does the historical 
method beg the question of progress? Does it not 
assume a gradual advance through the ages toa higher 
morality—a belief that certain things have been secured 
for the human race and remain a possession for ever ? 
Whether there is ethical progress is—as Mr. Hobhouse 
is fully aware — the main question raised by his 
laborious and protracted inquiries. Having traced the 
evolution ofthe ethical consciousness, Mr. Hobhouse 
feels that he is in a position to make good the assump- 
tion which underlies his argument from the beginning 
and to approach the question whether there is or is not 
a discernible line of ethical development. The answer 
to this question is really given in Mr. Hobhouse’s con- 
ception of morality—in the fundamental idea of what 
he means by ethical rationalism. If there is ethical 
progress it is to be found “not in the development 
of new instincts and impulses of mankind or 
in the disappearance of instincts that are old 
and bad, but rather in the rationalisation of the 
moral code, which, as society advances, becomes more 
clearly thought out and more consistently and com- 
prehensively applied.” Moral evolution may be shown 
to advance with mental evolution: the advance of 
thought by successive stages to self-knowledge is 
paralleled by the advance of the ethical consciousness to 
the full understanding of its own origin and function, 
viz., that it has arisen out of the conditions under 
which mind evolves and that its purpose is to further 
and perfect that evolution; and this depends on the 
increasing domination by the mind of the conditions of 
existence. Thus Mr. Hobhouse builds his hopes, as 
other philosophers have done, on the sovereignty of 
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reason and knowledge. Virtue is knowledge, and 
knowledge is power: ‘‘ progress is made only so far 
as the conditions of life come more and more under 
the dominion of mind.” Thus the future (which in this 
respect will differ widely from the past) belongs to 
social science. But we are only at its beginning— 


_“ The very ideas which direct it are still in their infancy. 
Yet the social self-consciousness which gives them birth, 
arrived at as it is by a blending of the moral, the scientific, 
and the religious spirit, is for us the culminating fact of 
evolution. But such anend can only bea beginning... 
It is enough for the moment to reach the idea of a self- 
conscious evolution of humanity, and to find therein a 
meaning and an element of purpose for the historical process 
which has led up to it. Itis at any rate something to learn 
—as, if our present conclusion is sound, we do learn—that 
this slowly wrought out dominance of mind in things is 
the central fact of evolution. For if this be true, it is the 
germ of a religion and an ethic which are as far removed 
irom materialism as from the optimistic teleology of the 
metaphysician, or the halt naive creeds of the churches. It 
gives a meaning to human effort, as neither the pawn of an 
overruling Providence nor the sport of blind force. Itisa 
message of hope to the world, of suffering lessened and 
strife assauged, not by fleeing from reason to the bosom of 
faith, but by the increasing rational control of things by 
that collective wisdom, the tig guvd¢ Adyoc, which is all that 
we directly know of the Divine.” 


A noble, if some may think a rather large and difficult, 
conception, and presupposing for its fulfilment the 
development of the social will and imagination to 
their highest power. But yarera ra cada, and Mr. 
Hobhouse’s readers, quite as much as Mr. Hobhouse 
himself, are to be congratulated on a work in which 
such nobility of view is combined with such strenuous- 
ness and fertility of argument. The ethics of humani- 
tarianism have been rarely, if ever, put with greater 
force or more penetrating effect—certainly never with 
such combined power of reason, sentiment, and know- 
ledge. Morals in Evolution is an eminently solid as 
well as an eminently impressive contribution to the 
philosophical literature of ethics ; but its interest, as 
may be gathered from this imperfect account, is much 
more than academic. 

It should be added that Mr. Hobhouse is prodigal 
of helps to the understanding; he has not only pro- 
vided an analysis of coutents and a full index, but is 
continually summarising his arguments, a considera- 
tion for the reader that few will find superfluous or 
unwelcome ; and if the book is of considerable bulk, it 
will be found to be in no way excessive for its purpose. 
If it is full of matter, itis anything but formless, and 
is never tedious. It contains, moreover, a copious 
and attractive anthology of early and oriental ethics. 





THE MAGNIFYING OF MILNER. 


By Joun M. RosBertson, M.P. 


LorD MILNER’s Work IN SovuTH AFRICA. From its Com- 
mencement in 1897 to the Peace of Vereeniging in 1902. 
Containing hitherto unpublished information. By W. Basil 
Worsfold. With Portrait and Map. London: John Mur- 
Tay. 15S, net, 

Tue aim of Mr. Worsfold’s painstaking book, so far as 

it is to be gathered from the present volume, is the two- 

fold one of securing adherents to the gospel of aggressive 

imperialism and demonstrating that Lord Milner is A 

Great Man. The latter diploma has already been con- 

ferred upon his lordship by Mr. Chamberlain, who in 

turn has been similarly certificated by Mr. Balfour; and 

Mr. Worsfold has in common with these two statesmen 

the lack of humour and the habit of facile dogmatism 

which qualify a man thus to lay down the law to pos- 
terity about his contemporaries. He approaches his sub- 
ject like a devout Tariff Reformer before the statue of 








the Founder, writing with a certain solemn absurdity, 
which has the merit of readily convincing the reader as 
to his sincerity. “his situation,’ he announces, after 
a sketch of the restoration of the Lransvaal Kepublic in 
1881-4, “brings us (to use a military phrase) within 
striking distance of the objective of the present work— 
the personality and efforts ot the mam who administered 
South Africa in the momentous years of the struggle for 
equal rights for all white men from the Zambesi to Cape 
‘lown.” In that once familiar key the volume is com- 
posed. 

The book is in one respect useful to critical readers ; 
it reproduces without faltermg the tone of profound in- 
fatuation in which journalists and speakers ot Mr. Wors- 
fold’s school and calibre discussed all South African 
questions in the years 1899-1902. ‘Lhe advent ot 
Chinese labour wrought such a general change that it 
is somewhat difficult today to recall the old mental 
atmosphere; but Mr. Worstold reproduces it with entire 
success. He has learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 
All the old claptrap formulas, the fustian phrases, the 
indurated self-complacency, the spite, the virulence, the 
arrogant ignorance of historical science, the utter absence 
of moral insight—ali are here preserved, somewhat as 
the words on the walls of a dead city may record for us 
the littleness of mind of its inhabitants. 

The summing up of the Rhodes-Milner policy in 
South Africa, as we can now see, is that it constantly 
paraded an Imperial Idea while as constantly proceeding 
on the anima! instincts of personal ascendancy, selt- 
interest, and racial malice. In Rhodes, who had a 
certain Napoleonic breadth of view, the motive forces 
were the two former. Like all the other Rhodesians, 
Mr. Worsfold explains away the defiant declarations in 
which Rhodes revealed his readiness at any moment to 
“cut the painter” in his own interests. For such minds 
the plainest words ever spoken can be made to mean 
anything. In the same way the most unscrupulous of 
Rhodes’s later allegations against the Afrikanders with 
whom he closely collaborated for years are for Mr. 
Worsfold of Scriptural authority. He is immovable in 
the creed that the Bond was always “ disloyal”; yet he 
has nothing to say in criticism of Khodes’s leadership of 
it up to the date of the Raid. All his aspersions are 
reserved for Mr. Hofmeyr, the sanest of South African 
politicians, and Mr. Schreiner, who finally lost the esteem 
of his Dutch friends by yielding to the war policy. The 
sole support Mr. Worsfold finds for his reiterated charges 
against such men is taken from the speeches of Mr. 
Merriman in the years of his hostility to the Bond, which 
is as if one should prove the hatefulness of Home Rule 
from the anti-Parnell speeches of Mr. Gladstone, and the 
detestableness of Lord Salisbury from the pre-Unionist 
speeches of Mr. Chamberlain. Of any rational con- 
sideration of the mythical “ Dutch Conspiracy” Mr. 
Worsfold is incapable. 

So thoroughly is he ruled by his racial prejudice 
that even when recording how the Jameson Raid upset 
the peaceful evolution of South Africa he cannot pass a 
moral judgment on the case. The Raid was an expres- 
sion of his own bias; and‘not a word, accordingly, will 
he say against it. “The Raid,” he writes in his pom- 
pous way, “tore aside the veil which the Rhodes-Hofmeyr 
alliance had cast over the eyes alike of Dutch and 
British and left them free to see the essential antagon- 
ism of aim between the two men in its naked truth. From 
that moment Rhodes was recognised by the Bond as its 
chief and most dangerous enemy.” Quite so. And 
Mr. Worsfold thinks that in saying this he has laurelled 
Rhodes and damned the Bond. An act of gross piracy, 
condemned by all friends of civilisation, is treated as a 
certificate of patriotism; and the natural distrust of the 
deceived and outraged Dutch is set forth as the proof of 
their “disloyalty.” Compared with the mandarinism of 
Mr. Worsfold, the evidential methods of Sir Arthur 
Doyle’s burlesque pamphlet are almost plausible. For 
him the belief in Dutch disloyalty is an obsession, need- 
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ing no proofs to justify it. “The editorial columns of 
Ons Land,” he admits, “ rarely contained a sentence that, 
standing alone, could be quoted as evidence of its anti- 
British action.” Quite so, once more. It is not evi- 
dence that Mr. Worsfold wants. Like the other 
monomaniacs of his school, he finds in the total lack of 
evidence the strongest confirmation of his belief. Any- 
one who should rationally compare the general tone of 
Ons Land with that of the Sydney Bulletin in those 
years would admit that the Dutch paper stood steadily 
for British sentiment and the British connection and the 
Australian paper for the reverse. But for your true im- 
perialist facts have no significance : he lives in prejudices 
and phrases. 

Thus removed from the disillusionment which has 
overtaken so many of the war-mongers of seven years 
ago, Mr. Worsfold tells his story of the war and its 
maker in the temper of the Zimes of 1900. Without any 
hesitation he shows that his school were determined on a 
war from the first. To do him justice, there is no cant 
in his book about our peaceful intentions. He quite 
seriously assumes to discredit Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Lord Loreburn, Lord Courtney, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, the Lord-Advocate, Mr. Edmund Robertson, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, and the rest of the long list of 
public men who resisted the national madness by men- 
tioning their names in connection with “ pro-Boer” meet- 
ings. With the same simplicity he claims our reverence 
for Lord Milner, solemnly telling us how the Great Man 
at first won the affection of the Dutch by his charm of 
manner—as who should say the suavity of Sir Hudson 
Lowe—and then setting forth with unseeing eyes the in- 
conceivable folly of the High Commissioner’s sneer at 
Dutch loyalty in a speech to a Dutch meeting. Needless 
to say, like all the other war-mongers, Mr. Worsfold is 
satisfied that the war was the most humane in all history 
—a subject of which his knowledge appears to be as 
deep as theirs. For the appalling mortality of the con- 
centration camps he has not a word of shame; indeed, 
he refers to the institution of the camps as an act of 
“almost quixotic” generosity ; and would, inferribly, have 
regarded with equanimity the policy of leaving fifty 
thousand women and children to perish on the veld after 
the burning of their homes. 

How Mr. Worsfold will write when he reaches the 
theme of Chinese labour it is not difficult to foresee. 
He here complacently reprints for us the “helot” des- 
patch of the Great Man; and in due course he will doubt- 
less vindicate the establishment by the same hand of the 
vilest helotry the modern world has seen. He supposes 
himself to be telling how South Africa was “saved to 
the Empire,’ when he has been uncomprehendingly 
setting forth how a substantially Anglicised South Africa, 
on the plain way to complete Anglicisation, was riven 
in two; how the Cape Dutch were newly and permanently 
nationalised ; and how che Boers, after being annexed at 
a cost of two hundred and fifty millions and devastation 
and wrong and bloodshed unspeakable, are finally placed 
in the position of British colonies, perfectly free to sever 
their connection with Britain as soon as the exhaustion 
of the gold mines leaves the Dutch in a decisive majority. 

Of the Great Man who supervised the whole in- 
sensate process Mr. Worsfold is the fitting biographer. 
Like hero, like worshipper. To neither mind is political 
science a ground of rational investigation. For each 
the psychic abstraction of racial ascendancy is_ the 
chief end of imperial action. Peace, prosperity, good- 
will among men, racial co-operation and amalgamation 
—all that makes a healthy polity—is as nothing against 
the vision of the superimposed flag and the bray of 
mafficking Jingoism. The ideal has worked out in the 
annihilation of thirty thousand homesteads, the destruc- 
tion of twice as many human lives, and the horrors of 
the Chinese compounds, all upon a profoundly dishonest 
pretext about a delayed franchise—a spurious form of a 
grievance which in its genuine form had been treated 





with contempt in Britain by its ruling class for a hun- 
dred years. And now we have the Great Man, incensed 
at the new Constitutions which are the inevitable re- 
versal of his hopeless policy, impotently seeking to re- 
kindle in others the racial malice which has served him 
in place of the spirit of statesmanship. Mr. Worsfold, 
who knows Johannesburg, will have the edifying expert- 
ence of relating this phase in his next volume. It is to 
be hoped he will issue it soon. 





THE DRAMA OF VARENNES. 


THE FLIGHT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. From the French of G. 
Lenétre, by Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. London: Heinemann. 
10s. 

Tue drama of Varennes has hitherto been more or less 

lost sight of amidst the darker tragedies that surround it. 

M. Lendétre has given us a study that will be of the very 

greatest interest to the many for whom Marie Antoinette 

is the central figure of the Revolution. M. Lendtre de- 
scribes the Royal flight as if he had been an eye-witness, 
and his sympathies, although obviously with the fugitives, 
do not prevent him doing justice to the pursuers. It is 
strange that this episode, important as it is in its connec- 
tion with the monarchical downfall, should have been 
passed over so lightly by most historians. Had 

Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette reached the frontier in 

safety—or, again, had they never left Paris, but confronted 

the revolutionaries with royal determination—how dif- 
ferently the history of the next few years might have 
been written! 

We find ourselves unconsciously weighing these alter- 
natives as we read this book, and it seems almost impos- 
sible to believe that’ the first, at all events, should not 
have been successful. The escape was regulated, down to 
its minutest details, by Count Fersen. He seems to have 
been the only person in Court circles not completely 
paralysed with inertia, and we cannot help wondering if 
his energy would not have broken down the barrier at 
Varennes and carried the exiles to their destination. It 
was a grievous miscalculation on his part to entrust the 
execution of his plans to any but himself. M. Lendtre 
only expresses the general opinion in saying that Fersen’s 
love for the Queen was equalled by his respect. We fancy 
the innocence of their mutual affection is beyond contro- 
versy now that the party factions have died out which 
could benefit by an assumption of its guilt. 

Nothing, however, but the most whole-hearted devo- 
tion could have devised a means of evasion from the 
Tuileries, with all its sentries, all its spies, and another 
danger not less great because uncertain, the lukewarmness 
of many of the Royalists. It would seem that their initial 
success had turned their heads, or it would be difficult to 
account for the King and Queen’s indifference to the risk 
of recognition once they were beyond the immediate en- 
virons of Paris. One of the most ominous signs of the 
times can be seen in the behaviour of the troops stationed 
so carefully by Fersen’s orders at various points along the 
route. All were commanded by devoted adherents—the 
fidelity of Damas, Choiseul, and Bouillé was never ques- 
tioned; yet at the crucial moment these officers were 
totally unable to enforce obedience and were, in fact, all 
taken into custody and abandoned by their men. 

So far the reader will find himself on familiar ground, 
as also later on in the account of Fersen’s death, but. we 
doubt very much whether the fate of Radet, Pére Sance, 
and Drouet are as well-known. M. Lenétre not only 
follows the adventures of this trio to their close, but he 
takes pleasure in proving how much they suffered—in 
Radet’s case quite undeservedly—for their “ patriotism.” 
Radet, indeed, did his best to persuade the Varennois to 
allow the Royal Family to continue unmolested. His story 
is one of the most curious. In 1791, a quiet bourgeois of 
the small town of Varennes-en-Argonne, he figures first in 
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the tragedy of the arrest on June 21. Eighteen years 
later he, a fervent Catholic, is forced into the revolting 
task of taking Pius VII. prisoner at Rome, thereby in- 
curring the execration of the whole Catholic world. In 
1815 he is deputed—a Royalist—to seize the person of the 
Duc d’Angouléme, heir to the throne of France. At the 
Restoration he was himself imprisoned, and it is pleasant 
to learn he owed his liberty to the good offices of these 
two illustrious “victims” who interested themselves on his 
behalf. Le Pére Sance, the grocer in whose house at 
Varennes the Royal Family spent the night of their arrest, 
was less fortunate. The swing of the pendulum swept 
him from the height of popularity to the depth of noto- 
riety. He was obliged to leave the scene of his triumph, 
and dragged out the remaining thirty odd years of his life 
as a pariah, “ openly denounced as a Royalist, which fact 
did not prevent the Royalists from holding him up to the 
vengeance of the emigrés when the Prussians invaded 
Argonne.” 

The career of the postmaster, Drouet, was more dra- 
matic. His ride from Sainte Ménehould to Varennes in 
pursuit of the King and Queen earned him such gratitude 
from his compatriots as can be gauged by the price they 
were willing to pay for his freedom. (The Austrians cap- 
tured him before Maubeuge, and he spent six months in 
the fortress of Spielberg, near Briinn.) “Of all the 
members of the Royal Family,” says M. Lenétre, “who 
had travelled in the derline that was stopped at Varennes, 
none survived but the daughter of Louis XVI., and this 
child was the price demanded by Austria for Drouet’s 
liberty. The exchange was made!” Despite this honour, 
however, Drouet was doomed to end his days in obscurity, 
clever enough to outwit the police to the last, but not 
daring to reveal his identity. He, as well as Sance and 
Radet, had to learn the terrible lesson of the Revolution, 
that the masters of one day were the victims of the next, 
and that none could hope to escape the caprice of that 
ever rising and falling tide. 

With all its detail, The Flight of Marie Antoinette is 
never dull, and much is added to the clearness of the 
narrative by the illustrations and plans of the Tuileries 
and of the town of Varennes. 





MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANA. 


THE HYGIENE OF Minp. By T. S. Clouston, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the University of Edin- 
burgh, etc. London: 7s. 6d. net. 

IN inventing this motto for mankind, Juvenal may have 

been philosophically wrong. From Dr. Clouston’s point of 

view, it involves a fallacy fundamental and vital. You 
cannot separate mind from brain, nor brain from body. 

If mind resides in body, as the Spirit in the temple, a 

merely temporary guest, the cult of the body ceases to be 

imperative—may be actually harmful; but if the two are 
indissoluble, as our author maintains, there can be no 
such thing as physiologically sound mind lacking sound 
body and vice-versa. And, as he demonstrates, it is cer- 
tain that body is not less essential to brain than brain to 
body; though brain presides, yet it is absolutely depen- 
dent on body, for nutrition and for development ; the very 
muscular movements it directs are in themselves a source 
of its growth in complexity. “No brain, no mind,” and 
high mentality means high degree of complexity of con- 
nection between nerve cells, the direct result of our own 
or our forefathers’ use and exercise. Since Buckle’s days 
everyone has admitted that the mind of communities is 
moulded by environment. But there is a curious unwill- 
ingness to apply to the individual the principle that mind 
is under the influence of law; and Dr. Clouston (haud 
ignarus) courts the danger of being called a Materialist, in 
these days of “the higher thought” and of “ Christian 

Science,” when he makes this conscientious attempt to 

bring exact science to bear on the daily life of the child 

and the man. It is remarkable how long the world is in 





realising that to discover the ow is not to explain away 
the why. 

The book begins with a rapid, clear account of the 
physiology of brain, which he seems to use in a somewhat 
extended sense, as including the whole central nervous 
system, or, at any rate, the lower centres. It is difficult to 
over-estimate the value of such knowledge to the ordinary 
layman. “Habit is second nature” does not sound very 
formidable, but to those of us who are nearing the time 
when new connections between cells can hardly be formed, 
it comes home with almost terrifying force, if demon- 
strated physiologically to mean that the time is soon com- 
ing when it will be impossible to close an evil path formed 
in the brain or open a new good one. So, too, the horror 
of a bad heredity gains by insight into its physiological 
meaning. Dr. Clouston, after a side glance at the theories, 
devotes some space to this latter subject. In common 
with every other doctor, especially every other alienist, 
he has the most chilling sense of the dangers of inherited 
defects. But 

“The actual effect of hereditary disease is in many Cases 

brought out by exciting causes. . . . If defects of 
heredity were all irremediable, the future of humanity 
would be a dark one. On a man’s ancestors it mostly de- 
pends whether he is to be a fool, a genius, or a madman, 
or whether he is to be a success or a failure in life. This 
is not in least inconsistent with the fact that the brain 
cell and its function of mind is also more amenable to the 
effects of environment or education—good or bad—than 
any other cell in the body. The two facts are not con- 
tradictory but complementary.” 


Thus there is always hope of repair. The prime law 
is “strengthen the defences,” inasmuch as “hereditary 
defects act as weakeners of the defences by which man 
resists disease or death.” He adyises us, and it is surely 
a golden rule, to take stock of all tendencies good or bad 
in our family, collaterals and direct line, and face them 
up both to ourselves and the doctor; always remembering 
that “you are entitled to the benefit of the doubt,” and 
that nature has two marked tendencies—“ to destroy the 
unfit and to hark back to the ideal.” 

Thus then the future, even amidst the universal out- 
cry over natural deterioration, may be actually reassuring, 
once the public mind is aroused, and aroused to know- 
ledge. That there is a general awakening of conscience 
no one can doubt; every medical man can corroborate 
Dr. Clouston’s instances, with cases of marriages deferred, 
renounced, or left sterile, for fear of evil effects to pos- 
sible progeny. 

On the lines of his motto, “ Strengthen the defences,” 
Dr. Clouston takes us through the periods of childhood, 
boy and girlhood, adolescence, man and womanhood, and 
decadence ; urging counsels of genial, sane commonsense ; 
warning of the special dangers, always from the scientific 
standpo:nt, with, so to speak, physiology in the reserve. 
There is none of the “ scientific humanist,” however. He 
pleads for a maternal study of the child that shall be 
scientific, but he writes always as a father, with a quite 
charming admixture of parental affection and philosophic 
insight. To English ears it will sound strange that he 
should generally disapprove of the boarding school : 

“A lad who loves home and is much at home is far 
safer than one who sees little of home life. Mother and 
sister and young lady friends of the right sort fill up a gap 
that tends to the expulsion of the gross and (sic) 
animal. . . . Education plus affection exhibited in 
daily life must surely be a better thing than education 
minus affection and minus intense personal interest: the 
widely-held assumption of English parents that their duty 
has ceased and that of the schoolmaster has begun at the 
school age seems to me an essentially selfish one.” 


The view of physiology (which surely might be con- 
sidered a little at this crisis) is that at the school age 


(7—15)s 
“If religious facts and truths are taught, and if they 
strengthen and give sanction to moral habits, truthfulness, 
and the simpler virtues of school life, and arouse the feel- 
ing of reverence, that is all that can be reasonably ex- 
pected. . . . The brain has not then acquired the re- 
ligious instinct in anything like a full degree.’ 
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Let the British parent also notice that he “ unhesi- 
tatingly condemns” the practice of giving beer at meals 
to boys before sixteen years of age, “as out and out bad 
for growing brains,” or tea as a regular thing before four- 
teen. A most pregnant suggestion that the author makes 
is for a “Tom Brown’s Schooldays” in a Board School 
setting. 

To the upto-date woman it may be distasteful to 
know that she is resolutely regarded as a potential mother, 
and that he would regulate her education in the light of 
that destiny. One meets daily with women who protest 
against that view. But the tacit assumption of this book 
~-and it is surely a hopeful sign that such an assumption 
should be able to be made—is that the future of the race 
is the only worthy object of our living and our striving. 
We have all had much to learn since Darwin’s day; im- 
portant to ourselves as we may be, indeed essential, viewed 
as links in the long chain, yet we know ourselves unim- 
portant by contrast with each other; and woman will 
doubtless learn to accept with calmness the position which 
has been assigned to her, and to see that the higher cul- 
ture is good for her only so far as it subserves the appa- 
rent function of her being. 

Some indication of the value of the book has been 
given, but it is inadequate unless one adds that it proves 
the scientific view of mind culture is also that which 
tends in the highest degree to the cultivation of the 
virtues of pity and charity on which all right progress must 
be based. 





OUR GREATEST JOHNSONIAN, 


Hitt, D.-C.L., 
Lucy Crump. 


LL.D. 
London : 


FREDERICK 
daughter, 


LETTERS OF GEORGE 
Arranged by his 
Arnold. 

It is wonderful what a lot of really fine material the 

teaching ranks of English middle-class schools produced 

about half a century ago. Out of the eater came forth 
meat. We hope that Dr. Birkbeck Hill may not prove 
to have been the last to do honour to a profession that 
runs some danger of becoming extinct. At any rate, he 
was not the least, and his “ Letters” are well worth the 
devotion which his daughter has bestowed on their ar- 
rangement. Indeed, it is only Mrs. Crump’s modesty 
that so describes what is really a model “life,” gaining 
immensely by freedom from that reckless comprehensive- 
ness which is the besetting vice of biographers, and giving 

a far truer picture of her father, especially when she 

begins to speak from her own memory, than if she had 

described every detail of his environment down to the 
third and fourth generation. 

As a man, Birkbeck Hill, thanks probably to his in- 
heritance of the well-known school at Bruce Castle, was 
late in finding himself. He married young, and as teach- 
ing was not quite abhorrent to him he continued in a 
career that plainly was not his until driven out of it by 
ill-health. It was almost an accident that his reading 
began to centre round Johnson, but when once he had 
published his first little book, Dr. Johnson, his Friends 
and his Critics, he ranked indisputably as an authority. The 
interest of Mrs. Crump’s biography is, however, perhaps 
least in Dr. Hill as Johnsonian; although no one who 
once saw him at “the club,” tolerant of other people’s 
opinions, obstinate in his own, and always, even in his 
silences, the arbiter of its discussions, is likely to forget 
it. He had a supreme gift for exact reference, and it was 
probably as much as anything Macaulay’s essay, “a piece 
of very clever but very gross caricature” as he called if, 
which set him out on that critical path from which he was 
finally to displace it. For though books were his first 
interest in life, he was no less active as a judge of men. 
From the first he was a politician, and the characteristic 
independence of his Quaker ancestry broadened down 
with the years into a stalwart and uncompromising 
Liberalism. 

At Burghfield, where he went to live when he left 
Bruce Castle, he was of a breed unknown to the Tory 





squires round, but was quickly appreciated and soon 
idolised by the villagers. At Oxford, where most of us 
still remember him, while his great edition was passing 
through the press, he was in the main stream of 
Liberal thought. There was nothing outside his singu- 
larly happy family life which he so prized as his Honorary 
Fellowship at Pembroke, but he never had patience with 
the reactionary element in the University. Even as an 
undergraduate, when furious with the Dean for having 
“crossed” him, we find him writing: 

“It will be pleasant to be freed from this petty inter- 
ference that is more suited to a dame’s schoo] than to a 
great University: ” 

and later, when he was much sought after: 

“T like to dine now and then in a common room, but 
I would not dine there often.” 

He was suspicious of the atmosphere. In 1889 the result 
of the Parnell Commission was anxiously awaited, and 
the discovery of Pigott’s forgeries caused the morning 
stars to sing together where active Liberals met. A good 
deal of missionary work for Home Rule centred round 
Oxford, and Hill was grieved because at a meeting 
attended by Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Redmond, then not 
long out of prison, there were but a few University men 
present: 

“It is a busy time, but it is the feebleness of the folk 
that keeps, I fear, most away. Common rooms are not 
good for either common sense or common honesty.” 

Another time he was greatly delighted with a speech 
of Mr. Healy’s at a meeting of the Russell Club. “I was 
much struck,” he says, “by the strong, thoughtful faces 
among the men—the best set I had seen in Oxford.” 

After the spring of 1892 neither Dr. nor Mrs. Hill’s 
health allowed them to remain in Oxford, and from that 
time it was their regular custom to winter at Clarens or 
in Corsica, while in the summer they paid a couple of 
visits to America, where their son-inlaw, Mr. W. J. 
Ashley, was still a Harvard professor. But wherever he 
went, Dr. Hill kept in close touch with home affairs, and 
carried his strong opinions with him. In 1894 we find 
him grumbling at Lord Rosebery’s answer to the address 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, and commenting very severely 
on an article in the next column of the Times on the 
operations in Nyassaland, “a tale of great wickedness, 
very calmly and complacently told,” and frequently re- 
written. 

“T am alarmed,” he writes, “at the constant exten- 
sion of our Empire ; it is only a source of weakness, not 
of strength.” And a couple of years later he prophesies 
grimly enough: “South Africa will cause us a deal of 
trouble before it is separated.” 

The ruling principle of this very simple human mar 
was complete freedom from cant. He accepted conven- 
tions until they became impositions. Then he had no 
patience with them. It is amusing to compare his en- 
thusiasm over Stanley’s “ Introductory Lectures on Eccle- 
siastical History” in 1857 with his indignation forty years 
later over this “ courtly, picturesque impostor.” In exactly 
the same way he was intolerant of clergymen: 

“IT wish some M.P. would move for a return of all the 
trials, civil and criminal, of late years, in which parsons 
have been proved rogues and criminals. It would prove, 
I am convinced, that as a class they are very low down in 
morality—a long way below attorneys.” 

And as he had not much sympathy for speculative philo- 
sophy, he probably said less than he meant when he 
wrote in coercion days that, “after all, rough brutality is 
not much worse than brutality when highly polished, such 
as Balfour's.” 

We have to leave out any account of Dr. Hill’s charm- 
ing relations with his family, especially with the youngest 
of them, to whom he must have been an ideal grand- 
father, most of his social surroundings, the honours paid to 
him here and in America, and everything bibliographical. 
We must not pass over altogether without acknowledg- 
ment the constant sympathy of his references to The 
Speaker, which lost in him a contributor whose judgment 
was as sound as his execution was unfaltering. 
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THE INVENTORS OF ROMANCE. 


A Text-Book oF Irish Literature. Part I. By Eleanor 
Hull. Dublin: Gill, London: Nutt. 3s. net. 
Miss Hutt’s fine literary feeling and charm of style 
render this book the antithesis of the too-common type of 
literary text-book which alienates the student from all 
literature by its repulsive dryness. She has contrived 
to impart to her pages something of the glamour of that 
Keltic Romance with which she deals, so as to stimu- 
late the reader to seek out for himself the original sources 
of its fascinajtion. Starting with the modest aim of 
providing a text-book for Irish intermediate schools, she 
has produced an admirable introduction to the study of 
Irish literature for all classes of readers. This first 
volume brings the work down to the sixteenth century, 
with some omissions necessitated by convenience of 
arrangement. It deals with the remnants of the oldest 
mythological cycle—the tales of the Tuatha Dé Danaan, 
common to Ireland and Wales, “the heritage of the 
undivided Keltic race”—with the Culrchulain or Red 
Branch Cycle, the “historical” poems of the “ official ” 
poets and bards, and the spontaneous poetry of nature, 
love, and mourning written by the unofficial lyrists. 
These last “preserve for us the essence of all that is 
purest and best in Irish art. Their swift and subtle ob- 
servation of the changing aspects of nature, their deli- 
cate sensibility, their freshness and the chasteness of 
their expression, set them apart from almost any poetry 
in any language that we could name.” The Red Branch 
Cycle is treated in detail, summaries being given of the 
principal romances, with occasional literal translations 
of striking passages, calculated to whet the reader's 
appetite for more. Miss Hull’s literary criticism of these 
romances is written in a spirit of judicious appreciation, 
without undue lenience to the defects of their authors, 
the chief of which she diagnoses as a lack of self-criti- 
cism. Of their brilliant descriptive powers, command of 
tender pathos, dramatic force, and skill in characterisa- 
tion, particularly notable in the case of women-person- 
ages, she writes with justifiable enthusiasm. Comparison 
naturally suggests itself with the Arthurian Cycle, to 
which the prose epics of the Red Branch, belonging to 
an earlier and simpler age, afford many striking points 
of contrast—in their wild, exuberant humour, in their 
entire lack of the element of religious mysticism, and— 
a point on which Miss Hull lays special stress—in their 
notion of chivalrous honour, which is “the outcome of a 
natural fairness and fineness of mind, and not the pro- 
duct of a courtly attention to an external code of morals 
ra unlike the conventional chivalries of Arthur’s 
knights, or even of the more artificial tales of the Fenian 
Cycle.” The growth and decay of these prose romances 
cover five hundred years, with the central point and chief 
blossoming time about the ninth century, a period which 
was also the most fruitful in poetry. This golden age of 
Irish literature coincides with the Norse settlement, which 
Miss Hull holds to have been an epoch of peace, pros- 
perity, and noble literary production, the two peoples 
blending easily, and to their mutual advantage. This 
view has distinctly gained ground of late years, as against 
the older theory which regarded this period as one of un- 
mitigated anarchy and vandalism—a theory due to the 
tradition of the monastic chroniclers, whose Za/vin litera- 
ture undoubtedly suffered at the hands of the Norsemen. 
The “literature of vision” receives a chapter to 
itself, wherein it is shown how the Irish anticipated Dante 
and perhaps fired his imagination. Miss Hull also does 
ample justice to the medieval Irish as the inventors of 
the love-tale for modern Europe, as the earliest expo- 
nents of delight in wild Nature, as the possible parents 
of rhyme. She is especially to be congratulated on the 
skill with which she has made clear, to the reader 
ignorant of Gaelic, the essential features of ancient Irish 
prosody, and has displayed its characteristic excellences. 
In writing this book Miss Hull has rendered a ser- 





vice to literature and to Ireland, the nature of which is 
suggested by her own words in summing up the charac- 
teristics of Irish Romance: 

“There is in it not only an element of fine and healthy 
optimism, which is strangely at variance with the modern 
popular conception of the prevailing melancholy of Irish 
literature, but there is in it a stimulating force and energy 
which springs out of its own intense and human vitality, and 
which, wherever it is known, makes of it the tountain-head 
of a fresh creative inspiration. This stimulating of the 
imagination is, perhaps, the best gift which a revived in- 
terest in the old native Romance has to bestow.” 

We trust that those to whom Miss Hull’s book is 
the means of conveying this imaginative stimulus will 
not, like most of the modern Keltic school, confine 
themselves to reproducing the melancholy and dreamy 
elements of ancient Irish literature, but will draw upon it 
as an inspiring source of that “fine and healthy opti- 
mism” which is so sorely needed in contemporary 
Ireland. 





DOMESDAY. 


THE Domespay Inquest. By Adolphus Ballard, B.A., LL.B. 
With twenty-seven illustrations. London: Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Tuis is one of an excellent series called The Antiquary’s 

Books, edited by Dr. J. C. Cox, and dealing with various 

branches of English antiquities. The series includes, 

among other books, Dr. Gasquet’s English Monastic Life. 

In the present work, Mr. Ballard thas, to use his own 

words, “attempted to provide an account of Domesday 

Book which will be of assistance to those who are desir- 

ous of understanding the history of the place in which 

they live and have no good library to which to turn.” He 
has, he says, “restated the elementary teaching which 
is the basis of all advanced study.” We think Mr. 

Ballard has produced an excellently arranged and well- 

written book, which amply fulfils its purpose. 

Domesday Book was known by that title at a subse- 
quent period, but the word Domesday is not to be found 
in the book itself. In the Dialogus de Scallario XVI., 
it is said, referring to Domesday, “ Hic liber abindigenis 
Domesdei runcupatus idiest dies judicii pen metaphoram.” 
Descripto is one of the terms to be found in Domesday, 
but Mr. Ballard has preferred the term Inquest, because 
all the evidence was given on oath. The composition 
of the juries is referred to by Mr. Round in his Feudal 
England. ’ 

The Inquest was brought about in this way. Among 
the richts of the Crown was the right to levy the occa- 
sional war-tax called the Danegeld. In 1082-4, William 
levied a geld at the rate of 6s. a hide. which produced 
much less than had been expected. What followed may 
ba told in the words of the English Chronicle. The 
meeting of the Witan took place at Gloucester during 
Christmas, 1085. 

“ After this the King had muckle thought and deep speech 
with his wise men about this land, how it was set, and with 
what men. Then he sent his men over all England into 
each shire, and let them find out how many hundred hides 
were in that shire, or what the King had himself of land 
or cattle in those lands, or what rights he ought to have in 
the twelve month from that shire. Also he let them write 
how much land his archbishops had, and his bishops, and 
his abbots, and his earls, and, though T tell it longer, what 
or how each man had, that was land sitting in England, in 
land or cattle, and how much it was worth. So verv narrowly 
did he let them speir out that there was not a hide, nora 
yard land, nor—it is shameful to tell, though he thought 
it no shame to do—so much as an ox or a cow or a swine 
was left that was not set down in his writ; and all these 
writs were brought to him afterwards.” 


The form at the head of the Inquisites Aliensis is 
taken as incorporating the form of writ, and the questions 
put to the jurors are as follows: What is the name of the 
mansion? Who held it in King Edward’s time ? Who 
holds it now ? How many hides are there ? How many 
plough teams, in demesne, of the tenants ? How many 
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villans, cottars, slaves ? How many freemen—sokemen ? 
How much wood, meadow-pasture. How many mills ? 
How many fisheries ? How much has been added or 
taken away ? How much the whole used to be worth 
and how much now ? How much each freeman or soke- 
man had or has then ? All this thrice over, to wit, in the 
time of King Edward, and when King William granted 
it, and how it is now, and if more may be got than is 
gotten now. 

A good dea] has been written about the purpose of 
the great Inquest, but it seems clear that the primary and 
main object was fiscal, though William may also have 
desired to ascertain the military strength of the kingdom. 
Mr. Ballard has proceeded on the assumption that Domes- 
day was compiled primarily for fiscal purposes, and he 
has taken the various questions (not quite in their or-ler) 
and made each question or groups of questions the subject 
of a separate chapter. He first deals with the hide and the 
team land, passing on to the mill and the manor, the 
hundred and the shire, adding a chapter on the meaning 
of “sake and soke.” After questions relating to the pay- 
ments in respect of the land come those relating to the 
persons liable to make such payments. Accordinglv there 
are chapters on the magnates and then on the humbler 
folks. Further on much information is given as to the 
appurtenances of the manor, the churches in the villages, 
and eleventh-century farming, leading up to chapters on 
the great questions, How much was the whole worth? 
How much is it worth now ? Can more be had from it 
than is got ? Mr. Ballard adds an interesting chapter, 
selecting and describing Islip, in Oxfordshire, as a typical 
English village at the end of the eleventh century. This 
brings to a close a very interesting book, and one which 
should induce those who read it to pursue their studies of 
the England of the Conquest and beyond. 





FICTION. 
TWO INTERESTING NOVELS. 
Rezanov. By Gertrude Atherton. London: Murray. 6s. 
THE MINISTER’s Jean. By Roy Todd. Gardner Hitt. 6s. 
Mrs. ATHERTON is peculiarly qualified to write for us 
stories of California in the days of the Spanish occupa- 
tion. She has a thorough knowledge of the beautiful 
country, and she has already painted some vivid pictures 
of life beneath the warm southern sun which tries to make 
existence a dream of happiness in Monterey and Los 
Angeles. Her latest novel takes us back to the early 
years of last century when Baron Rezanov, Russia's re- 
presentative on the Pacific Coast, sailed one April morn- 
ing through the Golden Gate, ostensibly to purhase food 
for the starving Russian colonists in the North-West, but 
really to spy out the land, Rezanov wished to ingratiate 
himself with the Califorpian grandees, hoping in time 
that he might crown his already successful and applauded 
career by annexing the country to the throne of his 
master, the Czar cf all the Russias. He was a man of 
strong purpose, unusual capacity and intense ambition, 
and he was vastly surprised when he found that he was 
being gradually drawn into a passionate love for Concha 
Argiiello, daughter of the Commandant and the “ Beauty 
of California.” It is easy to feel the charm of this girl’s 
beauty and wit and grace. She had a keen intelligence 
and a well-stored mind, and in every way was fit to be the 
wife of a distinguished man. Perhaps she is represented 
as a little too precocious: considering the astounding 
ignorance of life which she.displayed in her early talks 
with Rezdnov, it is, we think, unlikely that a girl not yet 
seventeen wou!ld moralise thus over her country’s future : 
“Would that we lived a generation Jater. Progress is 
almost automatic; to a‘fand as fertile and desirable as this 
the stream must turn in due course. But not in my time. 
Not in my time.” 
Rezanov and Concha were perfect companions and 
the story of the short wooing is idyllic: the tragic ending 
is likely to be a sad surprise for every reader. Where 
Mrs. Atherton excels is in description, such as that of the 





ball when Concha danced for her guests and “ created 
the illusion of having stepped down from the throne in 
some bygone fashion to dance alone for her subjects and 
adorers”; also in the account of the Indian bull-bear 
fight. We have sekiom read a book where historical fact 
and imaginative romance were more deftly mingled, and 
we congratulate the novelist on having once more written 
a story of strong human interest, of which also the work- 
manship is thoroughly good. 

The anonymous author of The Minister’s 7ean under- 
stands the Scottish working-class, and in its own way her 
little story is a work of art—simple, pathetic and pas- 
sionate. It opens at six o'clock on a June morning in 
the dairy of Mrs. Gibb, the active, bustling mistress of 
Cogie Farm: 

“Cogie dairy was admittedly the best planned and best 
arranged of any in the country. It was a temple of order, 
freshness, and cleanliness, the pride of Mrs. Gibb’s heart, 
and the envy and admiration of the other farmers’ wives in 
the neighbourhood, who, when sometimes twitted by their 
husbands or sons on their inability to turn out such dairy 
wares as Mrs. Gibb was able to do, were wont to retort 
with spirit: 

*** Set me doon i’ Cogie dairy, and I’se warrant I’ll make 
as guid butter as Nancy Gibb ony day.’” 

Jean the dairymaid, however, on that morning was 
out of tune with her bright surroundings. The poor soul 
had been jilted by her lover and was setting out in 
despair on a long walk to his village to hear if it were 
really true that he was just about to be married to another. 
Jean is a capital girl, self-reliant, proud, and intelligent, 
and we follow with keen interest her lonely and arduous 
but (after the first few years are over) not unhappy life, 
until she attains the position of housekeeper at a manse 
in a lovely glen away in the uplands of Dumfriesshire. 
Later on she married, and eventually she hears that the 
heart of her old sweetheart had turned back to her. We 
finally leave her, an active widow-woman of independent 
means, caring for Robin Moir’s orphan children. and 
finding great happiness in the occupation. It is a charm- 
ing story and there is plenty of humour to lighten the 
pathos. The dialect, too, is good, also the local 
colouring; but in regard to the former we notice one 
slip. The letter which Moir wrote to Jean on his death- 
bed is couched in the broadest Scottish idiom—just as 
he would have spoken the words, in fact. Anyone who 
knows the Scottish working-man is aware that—thanks to 
the excellent schools of his country, established 
in every parish over two hundred years ago—his 
letters are usually expressed in good English, except for 
the inevitable transposition of “wills” and “shalls.” 
Robin certainly would not have written, “When my first 
bairn wes born, a wecht seemed to drap frae my hairt.” 


NOTES ON NOVELS. 
In Statu PuprLtLtart. London: Sonnenschein. 
THE HOUSE IN THE CRESCENT. By Adeline Sergeant. London: 

Long. 6s. 

In Statu Pupillari is a readable enough story of girl 
undergraduate life at the College of Hypatia (obviously 
Newnham) in the University of Atlantis (obviously Cam- 
bridge). The anonymous author is probably a former 
Newnham student, for her account of college customs and 
gaieties is evidently written by one who knows all about 
the matter. Her limitations in character-drawing are 
soon revealed—her male portraits being especially uncon- 
vincing—but when she attempts real people (such, for 
instance, as the charming little glimpses that we get of 
Miss A. J. Clough, the late Principal) her recollections 
are, we should think, entirely reliable. The story will be 
enjoyed, although it may be keenly criticised if it falls 
into the hands of old Newnhamites. 

Miss Sergeant is a veteran writer of fiction, and this 
volume of short stories proves that her pen has by no 
means lost its cunning. Some of the tales are rather melo- 
dramatic, some of them briskly matter of fact, and one, 
“The Grand Duke,” is rather amusing. None are dull, 
for Miss Sergeant has plenty of imagination and knows 
how to please her large circle of admirers, 
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THE ARTS. 


THE Modern Society of Portrait Painters, whose first ex- 
hibition was opened at the Institute this week, is nothing 
if not various. Among its thirty members there are repre- 
sentatives of the International Society, the New English 
Art Club, the British Artists, and other recognised art 
societies, besides several unattached painters, and the col- 
lection of 121 canvases evidences great diversity of aim and 
method. It is, however, rather difficult to say what special 
sort of modernity distinguishes this exhibition from many 
others; whilst there are examples of “advanced” por- 
traiture, there are just as many more of the careful and 
conservative kind which is opprobiously termed academic 
by those who don’t ctise it. 

Chiefly interesting is the work of the younger school 
of portraitists, because it is from this that one 
may deduce some of the influences at work among the 
rising generation. Thus the influence of the late Charles 
Furse is easily discoverable and apparently widespread ; it 
would scarcely be exaggeration to say that one-third of 
the paintings here were directly or indirectly inspired by 
that artist. As an example to imitate, Furse, like Mr. 
Sargent, is somewhat dangerous, but the exhibition pro- 
vides some genuinely clever work, based on this model ; 
indeed, the quantity of good material to be observed is 
most cheering. On the other hand, a certain proportion 
makes itself ludicrous by an attempt at smart technique 
and draughtsmanship that renders neither form nor the 
suggestion of form. Mr. C. L. Colyn Thomson’s “ Mrs. 
William Seymour” is good painting and pleasant tone, 
but the treatment of the lady's left hand is a disconcerting 
passage—a rather clumsy borrowing, as it were, of one of 
Mr. Lavery’s elegances. Mr. Gerald Kelly’s “Mlle. Paule 
Alex,” Mr. Gerard Chowne’s Lenbach-inspired “ Portrait 
of a Lord Mayor,” Mr. S. J. Douglas’s “ Lady Brabourne,” 
the clever, if somewhat unpleasant, character studies of Mr. 
J. D. Ferguson, and the very odd “ Portrait of James B. 
Moore, Esq.,” by the American artist, W. J. Glackens, 
are among the things that will attract attention. The 
portrait of Lord Milner, which Mr. Maxwell Balfour has 
painted for New College, Oxford, is a rather attenuated 
version of the subject’s figure, but the head has character. 

To the interesting series of exhibitions that have been 
held in the Whitechapel Art Gallery there is shortly to be 
added a show of modern work, which should be decidedly 
instructive. All the principal art societies of London will 
be represented, each contributing a separate section of 
work ; visitors will thus be able to get an excellent idea of 
what is being produced in the country and to contrast one 
society’s achievement with another’s. We should like to 
see the principle of this exhibition extended. In an 
article in The Speaker of a fortnight ago it was pointed 
out that an annual exhibition, in which the leading societies 
of the metropolis had the right to participate, might be a 
useful preliminary step towards the organisation of British 
art out of the chaos into which it has fallen. The White- 
chapel show may be regarded as a sort of unofficial em- 
bodiment of this idea; whether it will ever be carried out 
officially and continuously remains to be seen, but the 
scheme would be worth the attempt. For the present it is 
something that this enterprising East-End gallery should 
have recognised the possibilities and decided to demon- 
strate them. 

In the current Shilling Burlington, Professor C. J. 
Holmes has a short but interesting article on “The Land- 
scape of the Future.” Referring to the competition that 
modern landscape has to face in pictorial photography, the 
writer is of opinion that the painter can only maintain his 
supremacy by cultivating the qualities that are impossible 
for the photographer—namely, design, or unfettered choice 
and arrangement, and fine “quality” of colour and tex- 
ture; since photography is rapidly catching up mere imita- 
tive painting. Mr. Holmes, castes, is not quite accurate 
in saying that “no photographic process could get from 
Nature what Hokusai and Turner have got from her, 
simply because it cannot omit (the italics are ours), and 
without omission there can be no true design.” A photo- 
gtapher with artistic instincts, working in the gum bi- 
chromate process, can and does omit, generalise, even 
design, though the fashion of the design is necessarily not 
Hokusai’s. But certainly fine quality of colour will always 


enable a great painter to hold his own. No mechanical 
means can possibly render a substitute for beautiful 
quality of paint—a thing always desirable, and in modern 
work, alas! too rare. 


SOME REPRINTS. 


From the preface to the second edition of Bards 
of the Gael and Gall: Examples of the Poetic Literature 
of Erinn, done into English after the metre and 
modes of the Gael, by Dr. George Sigerson (T. Fisher 
Unwin, revised amd eniarged edition), we learn that 
the first edition had the good fortune to attract the atten 
tion and obtain the approval of students of literature in 
this country and abroad. It is an anthology of trans- 
lated Gaelic poetry, givinlg in historical series specimens 
of verse from the earliest known to that of recent times, 
as far as possible im the exact spirit, form, and structure 
of the originals. In this way readers can judge how one 
of the Free Nations, whom the Greeks and Romans 
called barbarians, thought and sung through countless 
generations. A number of new verses are to be found 
in this edition which illustrate different periods and ex- 
emplify different styles. 

The second edition of Hinemao and Tutanekai: A 
Maori Legend, with some stories and some verses, by 
Rathmell Wilson, comes from Mr. Elkin Mathews. The 
author describes it as “a spring book written most of it 
in the spring-time of the year, and all of it in the spring- 
time of my life.” 

From Messrs. Dent we have received Sir Robert Peel, 
by Justin McCarthy. This is one of the series of “ The 
Prime Ministers of England,” edited by Stuart J. Reid, a 
series of political biographies well printed and well bound 
in a handy size for pocket or library. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.'S LIST. 
PERSIA 


PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


TRIBUNE.—‘' Professor Jackson is to be congratulated on 
the production of a work as valuable and complete as it is 
vividly written.” 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: 


The Social and Public Life of a Classical 
Athenian from Day to Day. 


By Professor T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb.). 
Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 


ON MUNICIPAL AND NATIONAL 
TRADING. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. 
8vo, 5s. net. 
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By J. LEWIS McINTYRE, M.A., D.Sc. With Photogravure 
Plate, 8vo, 10s. net. 
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COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*," Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
THE CRY FOR PURER MILK. 

AT last England is awaking to the fact, as other coun- 
tries have done years ago, that there is urgent need for 
some means whereby the standard of health may be main- 
tained in our large cities. The appalling rate of infant 
mortality in our towns, which is very little short of what 
it was over thirty years ago, and the evidence which has 
been produced in regard to the physical deterioration of 
our people prove conclusively that the call to-day for an 
improved food supply is greater than it has ever been. 
These are national problems of the present day, and they 
are so important that it behoves the nation to demand 
some practical solution from the “ powers that be.” The 
health of the child-life and the lessening of the rate of 
mortality depend on better fvod, and particularly on an 
abundant supply of pure milk. 

Life is different from what it was a generation ago and 
this difference has brought many evils in its train. In 
1801 only 16.7 per cent. of the population of England and 
Wales lived in towns with a population of 20,000 or more, 
but to-day over 59 per cent. seek their livelihood in the 
teeming centres of industry. Three decades ago the 
greater part of the milk was obtained from cows quite 
near to the consumer and was in use some two or three 
hours after coming from the cow, but now great distances 
have to be traversed before delivery, with the effect that 
in the majority of cases it is twelve hours old at least. 
Considering that milk, when exposed to the atmosphere, 
is so easily contaminated, in that it is constantly absorb- 
ing microbes, it is terrible to think that so many hours 
must elapse before it comes into the hands of the con- 
sumer ; it is, in fact, a veritable vehicle of disease. More- 
over, the system of milking in vogue in this country 
results in the contamination and pollution of what should 
be an almost pure food, and, owing to the high tempera- 
ture at which mjlk is allowed to remain, the bacteria 
therein multiply with extreme rapidity. 

On the authority of the Report of Royal Commission 
on Tuberculosis of 1904, despite the statements of Pro- 
fessor Koch to the contrary, consumption of the lungs, 
and in children consumption of the bowels, may be milk- 
borne. As many as 2 per cent. of the milch cows in this 
country have tuberculosis of the udder, which is in a form 
that particularly infects the milk; hence the milk from 
80,000 diseased cows, giving 400 gallons each every year, 
or a total of 32,000,000 gallons, ‘s being distributed. The 
question arises, what can be done to diminish this national 
danger? 

The first means of combating this evil is a thorough 
system of inspection of the cows themselves. Absolute 
power should be given to the sanitary authorities in this 
respect. More than this, clean, pure milk must be 
obtained from these inspected beasts. This can be 
accomplished by attention to certain details. The cows 
must be kept clean—they pay for grooming as do other 
animals—the buildings must be constructed scientifically, 
milking must be carried out cleanly, and the milk itself 
properly strained and cooled. In frequent inspection lies 
the only hope that attention will be paid to these matters. 
We have stated that milk is easily contaminated, therefore 
something more is required besides the points referred to 
above. When once clean, pure milk has been obtained, it 
should be sent to the consumer in such a way that all 
danger of pollution is avoided, and this can only be 
accomplished by dispatch in sealed vessels. ; 

Much has been done in other countries. America, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Denmark have all 
solved the problem, and to-day in the large cities in these 
lands the milk is distributed in sealed bottles after 
careful cooling. It now rests with England to follow in 
the tracks laid down and for our people to see that their 
supply is conveyed to them in a perfectly pure and sweet 
condition. 

In Wensleydale an effort is being made to provide 
this supply. It would be impossible to select a better 
centre for the work, as the mountain limestone which 
forms the main strata of this district produces a high 
quality milk with special keeping qualities. Derbyshire 
milk is well known for its rich composition; the result of 
the lime seems to have both a productive and antiseptic 
effect. The promoters of the scheme are endeavouring 
to stimulate a more healthy public opinion on this question, 
believing: 

1. That from a national health point of view the 





supplies of milk for our large towns need much improve- 
ment both in regard to quantity and quality. 

2. That a real danger exists in our present and 
defective methods of production and systems of distribution. 

3. That any comparison of English practice in regard 
to the supply and distribution of milk with the more 
enlightened systems of production and distribution which 
prevail abroad tells considerably to our national dis- 
credit. 

The Wensleydale Pure Milk Society is worked on a 
co-operative basis and the promoters deserve every 
encouragement from the public. 





GARDENING. 
OLD FRUiT TREES. 


DISTRIBUTED throughout the length and breadth of the land 
there are many thousands of old fruit trees that are either 
producing no fruit at all or a crop of such insignificant 
specimens that their owners wovld be just as well without 
them. In the vast majority of cases the best course of 
procedure would be, no doubt, to grub up the trees and 
plant young ones, but there are grave objections to this 
in many instances. It is frequently found that there is 
a sentimental interest attaching, while again it may be 
that, if these trees are destroyed, there will not be any 
fruit until the newly-planted ones come into bearing, 
which in the ordinary course of events cannot possibly 
be for a few years. 

“What, then,” will inevitably be asked, “is the proper 
course to pursue?” The answer must be a dual one: 
either head the trees back and regraft or try to persuade 
them to produce better fruit by thinning out the invari- 
ably too numerous branches and feeding with strong 
liquid manure. Both of these systems are good in their 
way, but to be productive of the most satisfactory results 
they must be supplemented at once by the planting of 
young trees, which will be growing into profitable crop- 
ping against the day when the renovated or regrafted ones 
commence to fail for the second time. 

Let us first consider the improvement of old trees by 
the aid of thinning and feeding. It is remarkable what 
can be done by these simple expedients. As far as the 
cutting is concerned, three tools are requisite—a saw, a 
sharp knife, and a pair of strong secateurs. Then, too, 
the operator must be a man of determination who will 
unhesitatingly remove any branch, large or small, that 1s 
obviously in the way, either because it is crossing its 
neighbours or in some other way depriving them of light 
and fresh air. If the work is done thoroughly it is more 
than likely that the tree will look somewhat of a wreck 
upon completion, but it will recover in due course, and 
when it is in full leaf next summer it will not be easy to see 
where any cutting has been done. The saw is used for the 
main branches, the secateurs for those of smaller size, 
and the knife to pare all wounds smoothly before the 
work can be regarded as done. 

As the primary object is to induce the tree to throw 
out vigorous instead of stunted growths the feeding must 
be generous to the point of excess. In the spring and 
summer when we want to feed trees we know that to use 
strong liquid manure would prove harmful, as, coming 
into direct contact with young, active roots it would 
undoubtedly damage them, if it did not destroy them 
entirely. During the winter time, however, there is a 
period of repose, if not of entire cessation of growth in the 
roots, and we can then apply the strongest liquids in the 
certain knowledge that instead of doing the slightest harm 
to the tree we shall be doing substantial good. 

There is, however, always some difficulty in reaching 
the roots of old trees, as these have an ever-present 
tendency to run outwards and a natural inclination to run 
downwards, the latter being markedly accentuated by the 
fact that there has almost invariably been neglect of 
proper feeding in the past. The best way to proceed, in 
most cases, is to procure a crowbar and with it make 
holes of considerable diameter and at frequent intervals 
from within two feet of the bole to at least three feet 
beyond the extreme spread of the branches. There must 
be some scores of these in the case of very old trees whose 
branches spread over a considerable area of ground. 
When they are ready neat liquid manure should be 
repeatedly poured into each, filling them up time after 
time as the stuff soaks away. This can be done at once, 
and the applications may continue at intervals until the 
middle of February, when they should cease for the present 
season. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN, 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 
BANK RATE LOWERED. 

SOME experts say that the sudden changes recently 
witnessed in the Money market do not indicate a 
healthy position; others that discount dealers are 
merely suffering from gold fright and that the mone- 
tary position and prospects give no cause for alarm. 
There is reason for caution—all willingly concede that 
—and if gold exports receive more notice than they 
used to do, the past year’s experiences must be con- 
sidered a valid excuse. Besides, almost every day a 
prominent banker seeks to strike terror into our hearts 
by dilating on the inadequacy of the country’s gold 
reserves, possibly forgetting that public confidence is 
not sustained by heaps of gold but by the knowledge 
that banking business is prudently and cautiously con- 
ducted. Nothing is less probable nowadays thana 
gold panic, and if bankers refrain from overtrading, 
more particularly where foreign speculations are 
concerned, we need not be uneasy. Whatever 
their extent, our stocks of gold will always be 
liable to depletion, and the larger they are the 
greater probably will be the demands. That phase 
of the question must never be overlooked. We may 
spend twelve months in gathering a store of gold and 
see the fruits of our labours dissipated within a few 
weeks by some importunate foreign buyer. 

This week the Money market has quite shaken 
itself free of fears and apprehensions and as early as 
Tuesday last made up its mind that the Bank rate would 
go down on Thursday. Until Monday gossip about 
further large gold withdrawals to South America kept 
dealers in a condition of unrest and the discount 
rate was worked back to 5 per cent. Then 
came a change, the exact opposite to that 
experienced in the previous week, and the market was 
just as optimistic as previously it had been full of 
doubt. Up to Wednesday, when its week closed, the 
Bank lost gold abroad to the amount of £1,051,000, 
a pretty substantial sum, but it was said that further 
withdrawals had been cancelled, and the rapid return 
of currency from the provinces would easily make good 
the exports. Moreover, the Indian Government is 
credited with the intention of buying sovereigns in 
Egypt and sending them to England for silver pur- 
chases. Under these influences the discount rate was 
marked down to 48 per cent., and on Wednesday the 
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City went home confident that the Bank rate would be 
reduced to 5 per cent. on Thursday. The directors did 
not keep the market long in suspense and a drop of 
I per cent. in the official minimum was quickly 
announced, just thirteen weeks after the 6 per cent. 
rate had been imposed. 

The decline is welcome in a double sense ; mainly 
because it implies that the strain which led up to the 
high rate is somewhat lessened, but also because of 
the relief to the trading community. The improved 
position in Wall Street no doubt influenced the Bank 
Court in no small degree, and if the steady shrinkage 
in prices continues unaccompanied by a crisis we may 
get back some of our gold in time to repay the loans 
from the Bank of France. The market has not yet 
settled down to the new conditions, but there should be 
nodifficultyin rendering the 5 percent. rate effective until 
a further reduction can be safely considered. Revenue 
collections will sweep away much floating credit and 
the Bank’s holding of January bills is still considerable. 
The Bank return was good and fully justified the reduc- 
tion inthe rate. Although over a million of gold was 
exported the reserve is £1,175,000 higher at 
£ 22,593,000 and the proportion has improved 5% per 
cent. to 45} per cent. The market has again paid back 
to the Bank important sums and still has over 
44 millions on other deposits. 


Stock EXCHANGE SETTLEMENT. 

The ease with which this was carried through is 
another factor in the monetary situation. Bankers 
hoped to obtain almost as much for loans as they did 
at the end of 1906, and generally succeeded. The 
usual rate for bankers’ money was 6} per cent. and 
riuch anger was aroused by a belated attempt to dis- 
criminate against Americans by charging } per cent. 
more. The lenders’ position is, of course, a very deli- 
cate one. Customers must not be offended and profit- 
able business driven away, but my sympathies are with 
those who think that legitimate borrowers and the 
trading community should not be penalised for the 
benefit of foreign speculators who care nothing so 
long as their ends are served. It happened that 
large offerings of credit by foreign banks rendered 
discrimination this time almost impossible, but the 
lesson was much needed and will, I hope, prove salu- 
tary. Inside the House rates on Americans were 
high at first and on other stocks and shares in propor- 
tion, but so much money was available that contangoes 
soon began to fall away and at the close there were 
more takers than givers. The investment sections of 
the House still incline to firmness and the reduction in 
the Bank rate should be beneficial. Foreign stocks 
also remain pretty good and the Russian financial 
statement might have been worse. 


WALL STREET. 

If the American market can be restored to health 
by slow liquidation instead of a bad smash, we shall all 
be profoundly thankful. Reaction from the wild specu- 
lation which has caused so much mischief in all 
markets was bound to set in one day, because Nemesis 
always overtakes the evil-doer. Stocks have been 
distinctly ‘‘ tottery ” this week, first on one rumour and 
then on another. Morgan was said to be ill, then to 
be fighting Harriman, and finally that one of the 
Morgan stocks would not maintain its Preference divi- 
dend. The ‘‘ bear” account is said to be growing and 
the legal proceedings against the Great Northern to 
test its right to deal with the ore lands, which recently 
provided a big bonus for the stockholders, rather 
frightened the market’s thick-and-thin supporters. It 
is even asserted that the powerful Standard Oil inte- 
rests are unable to keep up prices, but more probably 
they have gone on the short side. The Pennsylvania 
new issue for 50 million pounds, with rumours of many 
more, naturally helped the ‘‘ bears,” and the market is 
clearly in a very delicate position. 
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Home RaILway DIviDENDs. ; 

The Home Railway announcements did not begin 
very auspiciously, but the first declaration need not be 
taken as a criterion of those to follow. The Metro- 
politan statement came first and was not really worse 
than dealers had expected. The company has suffered 
a great loss of traffic owing to the opening of the Great 
Central Company’s own line into Buckinghamshire, 
and this, together with the difficulties necessarily 
attending the change from steam to electric traction, 
rendered a bad result inevitable. Some market jobbers 
did not think the company would be able to pay any- 
thing at all on its Ordinary stock, and the most san- 
guine anticipation was for a dividend at 1 per cent. per 
annum. It turned out that the result was midway 
between these two estimates, the company paying at 
the rate of 4 per cent. per annum compared with 2} per 
cent. a year ago, although it should be pointed out 
that revenue was then helped by a_contribu- 
tion of £9,coo from the reserve fund. I am 
informed on the best authority that nothing was taken 
from the accumulations this year. The drop in the divi- 
dend and decline in the balance carried forward repre- 
sents a sum of £55,000, and the price of the stock has 
since been very weak. The little City and South 
London electric line, however, managed to do rather 
better, and the extension to Islington is apparently now 
beginning to pay its way. On the Ordinary stock the 
company pays at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum with 
£2,500 carried forward as against 1# per cent. a year 
ago, with only £1,300 to the next account. The 
market this week has been a fairly strong one helped 
by the traffic returns, which were really magnificent, 
indicating that the country’s trade promises in 1907 to 
be as flourishing as it was in 1906. 

New Capita. IssuEs. 
The number of new issues has not been quite so 





numerous during the past week and the respite is wel- 
come. The Cape issue was quickly followed by one from 
Natal for £725,000 in Three and a Half per Cent. stock 
offered at 95, but the enthusiasm for it was not very 
pronounced although the money was probably obtained. 
The Anglo-Spanish Copper Company has been given a 
capital of £300,000 in £1 shares of which 110,000 are 
reserved for working capital and 125,000 offered for 
subscription at par. Profits are estimated ona basis 
of £63 per ton for copper against the ruling price of 
over Z 100, and the venture may be considered the 
usual type of mining speculation. The money actually 
required was guaranteed, and I have not heard if the 
public subscriptions were large. Ethiopia seems 
to be coming to the front as a field. for the 
activities of the company promoters, and the latest 
enterprise is the Imperial Ethiopian Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited. It hasa capital of £150,000 in 120,000 
‘‘A” and 30,000 ‘“‘ B” shares, allof 4,1 each. The first 
issue consisted of all the ‘‘B” and 70,000 of the “A” 
shares, application being invited for 46,000 of the latter. 
The company’s concession seems to be in order and the 
directorate is a fairly good one. Lord Armstrong 
heads the list of directors of the Egyptian Mail Steam- 
ship Company, whose capital is £660,000 in 60,000 
Ordinary shares of £10 and 69,000 Deferred shares of 
i. A large part of the capital has been applied for 
by the directors and their friends and the amount offered 
for subscription was only 20,000 Ordinary shares at a 
premium of £1 each. The object of the company is 
mainly to provide a fast passenger service between 
Europe and Egypt and the growing popularity of the 
Land of the Pharaohs for holiday travel may provide 
the company with a profitable business. Carter’s 
Deep Leads has been formed with a capital of 
£250,000 in £1 shares of which 100,000 are offere 
par. 
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Cocoa Advertisements 


written by Consumers. 
(To be continued.) 











“After having tried every kind of 

“cocoa, we find that Rowntree’s is 

“the most enjoyable and nourishing.” 
H, N, Radford, Nottingham. 

















What’s What and Who’s Who in the 
book world from month to month—the 
“‘Book Monthly,’”’ Gd. net, will tell 
you. It is now the most quoted among 
the magazines, as it is the most use- 
ful companion that a book-lover can 
have. its pages contain particulars 
of all the new books, articles on 
current literary subjects, and beauti- 
ful illustrations. Write for a speci- 
men copy to the Publishers, Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London. 





A 
Source of Pleasure 
and Delight 


PLAYERS 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all 
-— who love a pipe. — 
A fragrant Mixture invented by the proprietors 


of Player’s Navy Cut (itself a tobacco of world- 
wide reputation ), it adds anew delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO SRENGTHS— 
MILD, 1/8 per }-Ib. Tin; 5d. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1/6 per 3-Ib Tin; 44d. per oz. 














— “JE john Player and Sons, Nottingham, will 
(\s forward testing samples Post Free to 


NAN ener 2PP-icants mentioning this paper, 
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MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


THe AMERICAN HARVEST OF 1906. 
THE United States Department of Agriculture lately 
issued the financial returns of the principal corn crops 
for 1906, comparing the figures with those of the pre- 
vious year. Wheat occupied 47,306,000 acres yielding 
735,261,000 bushels, against 47,854,000 acres and 
692,980,000 bushels in 1905 ; barley 6,324,000 acres and 


178,916,000 bushels, against 5,096,000 acres and 
136,651,000 bushels; oats 30,959,000 acres and 
964,905,000 bushels, against 28,047,000 acres and 
953,216,000 bushels; maize 96,738,000 acres and 
2,927,416,000 bushels, against 94,011,000 acres and 


2,707,994,000 bushels. The wheat crop has only once 
been exceeded, namely in 1901, when it was nearly 
13,000,000 bushels greater. 


BELGIAN IRON. 

The annual production of iron in Belgium amounts 
to about 2,000,000 tons, 60 per cent. of which is 
Thomas pig and 30 per cent. forge pig. There are 
altogether forty-three blast furnaces in the country and 
twenty-five steel works. The latter contain twenty- 
five steel furnaces and forty-six converters, producing 
on an average 1,000,000 tons per annum. Many of 
the iron works have been transformed into steel works 
during the past few years, and it is stated that about 
go per cent. of the total output of steel pig in Belgium 
has been absorbed in the manufacture of refined steel, 
as, for instance, railway lines, girders, &c. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT TRADE. 

In the year 1905-6 the value of wheat and flour 
exported from Australia to oversea destinations shows 
an approximate increase of £660,000 over the previous 
twelve months. The total exports amounted to 
37,513,000 bushels, equal to over 1,000,000 tons, with 
a value of close upon £6,000,000. Victoria exported 
16,135,000 bushels, South Australia 14,968,000, and 
New South Wales 6,402,000. 


THe RussiAN CorRN Crop. 

The Central Statistical Bureau of St. Petersburg 
recently published the final estimates for 1906 of the 
chief cereals in Russia. Wheat is estimated at 
63,097,000 quarters against 79,235,000 last year ; rye, 
77:600,000 against 85,730,000 ; barley, 371350,000 
against 41,505,000; oats, 73,500,000 against 
98,290,000 ; maize, 8,250,000 against 3,906,000 ; and 
millet 8,100,000 against 8,200,000. The last Russian 
harvest was therefore a poor one, rye and oats being 
especially deficient. In 1904 rye was estimated at 
117,280,000, and oats at 113,400,000 quarters. These 
returns explain the severe famine that is afflicting some 
parts of Russia and make it difficult to understand how 
the revenue can have come in so well as the official 
statement shows. 


Tue CoAL TRADE. 

During the past fortnight or so an increased 
demand for coal has been experienced not only in the 
home department but for industrial consumption and 
export, Stocks that were accumulating a month ago 
have been cleared. As a matter of fact, several leading 
collieries in the North are now working fuller time 
than for a long number of years past. 








EPPS’ 


“Cocoa stands very much higher than 
Coffee or Tea,” Dr. Hassall says, “and 
contains every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body.” 


COCOA 


CRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 


NUTRITIOUS AND 
ECONOMICAL, 
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and Co., 2s . net.) 

“The Regent’s Daughter.” (J. M. Dent and 
Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

“Agenor De Mauleon.” By Alexandre Dumas. 
(J. M. Dent and Co., 5s. net ) 

‘* Pierrette.” By Honore de Balzac. Edited by Theodora de Selin- 
court. (Clarendon Press, 2s . net. 

“The Data of Ethics.’ By Herbert Spencer. (Williams and Nor- 
gate, 3s. net.) 

‘*‘Hinemoa: A Maori Legend; and other Stories and Some Verses.” 
By Rathmell Wilson. (Elkin Mathews, 1s. 6d. net.) 

‘Selections from Tennyson.”’ With Introduction and Notes by F. J. 
Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A. (Macmillan and Co., 2s. 6d. 


Fisher Un- 


By the Rev. H. T. F. 
(Alexander Moring, 3s. 6d 
Edwin J. Ellis. 


Duck- 
net.) 
(Chatto and Windus, 12s. 


House of 


under the 
J M.A 


Hanover,"’ ‘‘The Middbe 
A. Doyle, l 


(Longmans, 2 Vols., 14s. net 


Diary of a 
Edition 


By Alexandre Dumas 


Two volumes 


net.) 

“The Prime Ministers of England.” 
“Sir Robert Peel.”” By Justin McCarthy. 
Dent and Co., 2s 6d. nét.) 

‘‘Bards of the Gael and Gall.’’ Done into English after the Metres 
and Modes of the Gael by George Sigerson, M.D., F.R.U.I. ('. 
Fisher Unwin, 6s net.) 

“The Heart of the Empire.” (T.. Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. net.) 

“ Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents Illustrative of 
the heigns of Elizabeth and James I.” Edited by } Ww 


Edited by Stuart J. Refd 
Fourth edition (J. M. 


Prothero, Litt.D. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d.) 
POETRY: 
* Red Letter Days.” By William C. Braithwaite. (Headley 
Brothers, Is. net.) 
“ Demas, and other Poems.” By Alice M. de Rougemont. (Thomas 


Burleigh, 1s. net.) 
POLITICS. 


“Licensing and Temperance in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark.” 
By Edwin A. Pratt. (John Murray, 2s. 6d. net.) 
TRAVEL. 


“The Desert and the Sown.”’ By Gertrude Lowthian Bell. (Willism 


Heinemann, 16s. net.) 


“Burma: A Handbook of Practical Information.’’ By Sir J. George 
Scott, K.C.1.E (Alexander Moring, 10s. 6d. net.) 

“ Gravesend, the Water-gate of London.”’ By Alex. J. Philip. (The 
Homeland Association, Limited, 1s. net.) 


Hubert Jerningham, K.C.M.G 


(John Murray, 15s. net.) 


“From West to Evert.” By Sir 
With Maps and Illustrations. 





We have received a copy of an “ Illustrated Souvenir of 
the Principal Events in Reading and Neighbourhood,” 
covering the past three years, which has been designed 
and published by the Reading Standard. It contains a 
large number of photo blocks, admirably reproduced, of 
the leading residents, beginning with the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Reading and the “Member” and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Isaacs. In this pictorial history, 
which will doubtless be of considerable interest in the 
future not only to residents but to others interested in 
Berks, the Palmer family, with whose name Reading is 
so much associated, figure to a large extent. The photo- 
graphs altogether cover a wide range, and a good number 
are of more than local interest. 
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